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“This refreshing book ... she ioves lile, she loves people ... 
all the events in the village calendar are lovingly described’ 
Birmingham Maii 
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The very long lane 


Travelling from Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta via the 
Trans-Australian Railway will take you over the 
longest stretch of straight railway line in the world— 
300 miles without curve or bend. The longest straight 
run on British Railways—Selby/Hull is eighteen miles. 
This shows but one of the many differences between 
conditions in Australia and here. These differences 
can be important if you seek to trade with or manu- 
facture in Australia. A.N.Z. Bank, with over 800 
branches and agencies in Australia and New Zealand, 


can answer your enquiries, 


. If it’s Australia or New Zealand 
ASK A.N.Z. BANK 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 (Ave 1281) 
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sible for the recent frontier incidents between Israel and 

Egypt in the Gaza strip. Observers unite in blaming 
Egyptian provocation, which appears to have been more 
deliberate and on a larger scale than usual with irregulars 
penetrating many miles across the border. Under these circum- 
stances the sharp Israeli reaction, culminating in the destruc- 
tion of the Egyptian command post of Khan Yunis, is neither 
surprising nor unjustified, and it is not easy to see what the 
Egyptians hoped to gain from these demonstrations. 

This is not a matter which concerns only Egypt and Israel. 
The whole of Egyptian dipiomatic action has traditionally been 
affected by an extravagance and apparent willingness to under- 
take policies far beyond its means, which might well lead the 
present regime in Cairo to disaster. A case in point is the Sudan, 
where the return to power of the pro-Egyptian National Union 
Government of Ismail El Azhari was quickly followed by the 
discovery that any Sudanese government was more concerned 
with independence than with the unity of the Nile Valley. The 
Egyptian reaction to this trend in Khartoum, and also to the 
stiff attitude of the Sudanese delegation to the negotiations on 
irrigation and the waters of the Nile, has been to carry on a 
campaign of abuse of the Sudanese Prime Minister and to try 
to give support to extreme pro-Egyptian elements grouped 
under the leadership of Mohammed Nureddin, the ex-Minister 
of Works, who resigned from the Azhari Government on the 
question of federation with Egypt. However, none of the 
manceuvres directed from Cairo has succeeded in preventing 
the Sudanese Assembly from voting their desire for complete 
independence, and the recent revolt of the Southern provinces 
of the Sudan has only widened the breach between the two 
governments. The Northern Sudanese have so far shown con- 
siderable common sense in dealing with a mutiny which, 
whether helped on by Egyptian intrigues or not, certainly 
might have provided an excuse for foreign interference in the 
affairs of the Sudan. If they can show themselves conciliatory 
in their victory and win the confidence of the non-Islamic 
peoples of the South, they should be able to cope with what at 
one time appeared to be a most dangerous situation. The losers 
in the game are the Egyptians; the decision of the Sudanese 
Assembly must be regarded as a defeat for Cairo. 

The other main Egyptian objective in the international field 
is to occupy that mythical position known as the ‘leadership of 
the Arab world.’ In pursuit of this, Cairo radio has encouraged 
terrorism in North Africa, Iraq’s pact with Turkey has been 
denounced in unmeasured terms, and Egypt has felt compelled 


[ doubt can be felt as to who is immediately respon- 
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from time to time to assume the role of the spearpoint of Arab 
resistance to the recognition of Israel. But what has been the 
result of all this activity? The only independent government to 
emerge from French North Africa—the Tunisian—has placed 
itself under the auspices of a local nationalism rather than of 
the pan-Islamic idea. Iraq’s signature of her defence pact with 
Turkey was not in the least affected by Egyptian opposition, 
and Egypt has had to recognise the snub inflicted on her. As to 
Israel, it must surely be apparent to Egyptian statesmen what 
a risk they are running by provoking a drastic riposte on the 
part of the Israelis, for the Israeli Army could easily defeat the 
Egyptians. 


Happily, there is some reason to suppose that the apparent 
wildness of the policies pursued by the Cairo Government is 
less representative of the actual intentions of the National 
Revolutionary Council than appears at first sight. The cessation 
of attacks on the Sudanese Government in the Egyptian press 
together with the withdrawal of Major Salah Salem from this 
sphere of operations seems to indicate a realisation of past 
mistakes on the part of the Egyptian Government, and there 
is evidence that Cairo was not completely in control of events 
in the Gaza strip, the troops there being largely local levies and 
strongly infiltrated by Moslem Brotherhood elements. At any 
rate, the acceptance of a cease-fire and the correctness with 
which Israeli apologies for a border incident on Sunday night 
were received in Cairo do seem to show some rather belated 
intention of putting an end to the kind of thing that has been 
going on in the Gaza strip for the past ten days. 

Every allowance should be made for the difficulties of the 
Egyptian Government, which is not merely the best govern- 
ment Egypt has had for some years but the only possible one 
at the moment. That is why the present conciliatory attitude 
of the Israelis should continue and support be given to General 
Burns in his efforts to bring about a permanent truce between 
the two countries. As to the Dulles plan for an American 
guarantee of Israel’s frontiers, it seems at the moment to please 
neither Arabs (who dislike recognising Israel at all) nor the 
Israelis (who fear for the Negev). It is hard to see what per- 
manent settlement can be brought about at this time. All that 
can be done is to encourage every sign of peaceful intentions 
and to use the influence of the Western Powers and the United 
Nations to quieten conflicts which are holding up plans for 
Middle East defence and avert a conflagration which would 
surely bring anarchy to that part of the globe. 










THE EVANS CASE 


I" our correspondence columns Mr. Eddowes, the author of 
a recent book on the Evans/Christie cases, briefly sets out 
his reasons for believing in the innocence of Evans and calls 
for a public inquiry. There has, of course, already been a pri- 
vate inquiry under Mr. Scott Henderson, but this unfortunately 
can only be considered of limited value. Sir Linton Andrews 
has said in the Yorkshire Post that the new points assembled 
by Mr. Eddowes can be regarded as new evidence. Whether 
or not that is so, there are many people who think that in 
hanging Evans we hanged an innocent man, and there are 
many more who have grave doubts about his guilt. Indeed, 
it would seem almost impossible not to have grave doubts. 
In these circumstances, the case for a new inquiry is over- 
whelming. If we did hang an innocent man, surely the least 
we can do is publicly to admit our mistake. It is greatly to 
be hoped that when Parliament reassembles, the Government 
will announce the appointment of a public inquiry. If the 
Government refuses such an inquiry, it will look as if there is 
much more to be hidden than at present seems likely. And 
then, the old legal maxim would have to be adapted to 
read: ‘Injustice may be done but it must not clearly seem to 
be done.’ 


SANITY AT SOUTHPORT 


Ry Our Industrial Correspondent 

UMAN beings bought and sold like cattle . . . conditions 
Hin to slavery . . . the last bonded men in Britain’-— 
the first motion on the agenda of the Trades Union Congress. 
Mr. Jimmie Guthrie’s plea for the downtrodden professional 
footballer, had a ring of the troubled Twenties about it; and it 
was all the more enjoyed by the delegates because denounce- 
able employers are .growing scarce. As usual, employment 
agencies were attacked; otherwise speakers were hard put to it 
to find suitable objects of wrath—except other speakers. For, 
as was expected, Congress has mainly been occupied this year 
in putting its own establishment in order, instead of dreaming 
up giant battering-rams for use against the City or Whitehall. 

On balance the job has been well done. It got off to an 
excellent start with Mr. C. J. Geddes’s presidential address, in 
spite of the fact that no union electrician could be found to get 
the house lights in the Gaumont Cinema to work properly. 
A few grumblers have complained that the speech was not 
circulated first; but Mr. Geddes insists that this was designed 
to save delegates from the boredom of listening to a speech 
they had read earlier coming up in the train. He threw out a 
couple of argumentative contentions, too, so that from the start 
Congress shed the ‘scripted’ feeling that normally stifles interest 
in the early formal stages. One of his suggestions—an Arbitra- 
tion Appeal Tribunal—aroused no enthusiasm: the Right 
wing of Congress feels that an extra court would only make the 
machinery more remote from workshop realities, and the Left 
wing does not like arbitration, anyway. But the other—a TUC 
Court of Inquiry into the country’s economy—was generally 
welcomed. Some such institution is needed, after all, to replace 
Old King Cole and his court, now that their abdication is 
complete. 

The temperature of Congress was taken on the second day, 
on the motion to allow the TUC General Council to intervene 
in industrial disputes, where there is a risk of deadlock. The 
most serious opposition came from Mr. J. Campbell, of the 
NUR, and Mr. Frank Foulkes, of the Communist-controlled 
ETU; and it was significant that neither of them really had his 
heart in the business. Mr. Campbell stated mildly that he felt 
the proposal needed closer study; Mr. Foulkes recalled that 
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when the General Council asked for powers in 1924 it was ty 
fight the employers—not, as now, to avert fights. But—ag gj, 
Vincent Tewson replied— it is absurd to think of 1955 in term, 
of 1924. The TUC has won the 1924 fight. It can now afford to 
cease hostilities, and negotiate peacefully from strength, 

Why should Mr. Foulkes, who is no innocent, put up g9 
feeble an argument? The reason had already been hinted g 
by Mr. Geddes in his presidential address the day before, whey 
he warned that greater care than ever is required in dealing 
with Communism, now that the party line has melted into 
amiability. ‘It will be much more difficult to prevent Commup. 
ist infiltration into trade unions when we are all “good pals 
together.” ’ Point was lent to this warning at Southport whea 
the ETU showed itself willing to stump up money for the 
Labour Party—and this at the behest of Mr. Gaitskell, not the 
ETU’s favourite nephew. Mr. Foulkes’s mildness, in fact, was 
designed to reassure those delegates who would normally hate 
to find themselves on the same side of the voting fence as the 
Communists. What was disturbing about the vote was the large 
number of smaller unions who opposed the platform simply 
because they feel any limitation on the right to strike (even if 
only the tenuous limitation imposed by TUC intervention and 
advice) is dangerous—unions still thinking, as Mr. Foulkes 
wants them to think, in terms of 1924. 

Still, the General Council won, both on Tuesday and—even 
more easily—in the debate on wages the following day. And 
it won without giving the impression given at some earlier 
Congresses that the Council would like to get among the dele- 
gates on the floor with a blunt, knobbly instrument. Even Mr, 
Foulkes had to concede that in its recent interventions in 
industrial disputes the TUC has acted with tact and good sense, 
The general impression was of level-headedness—of a sanity 
rarely found on, say, the platform of a Labour Party Con- 
ference. The will to find a solution to the country’s industrial 
problems is there, and the capacity; all that is in doubt is 
whether the TUC can control the hundreds of thousands of 
new members, less interested in the long-term needs of the 
movement than in the immediate prospect of larger pay 
packets. It is for their souls that this year’s union battles will 
be fought. 


Portrait of the Week 


HIS week has brought news of what can most aptly be 
described as skirmishing both at home and abroad. It is 
true that the incidents in the Gaza area have ended ina 
cease-fire agreement and that the mutiny in the Southern Sudan 
is drawing to a close with more surrenders on the part of the 
scattered groups of mutineers, but there has been a fresh out- 
break of terrorism in Cyprus at the very moment when the 
three-power conference on the future of the island was sitting 
in Lancaster House. The conference has, indeed, been marked 
by a deterioration of relations be*ween Greece and Turkey. 
The' points of view of the parties concerned being dia- 
metrically opposed and the British offer of home rule for 
Cyprus not having mended matters, it is hardly surprising that 
the conference should end with an agreement to differ (which, 
of course, is no agreement at all). Meanwhile, in Cyprus Arch- 
bishop Makarios has had his car stopped and searched and is 
understood to have announced his intention of crashing the 
next road block he meets; and British troops on the island 
have been reinforced. 
As to Moroceo, the third Mediterranean trouble-spot, M. 
Faure’s government is making ineffectual passes at bringing the 
exiled Sultan back to France, but, though delegation after 
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delegation has set out for Madagascar (including one headed by 
General Catroux) no decisive step has so far been taken— 
probably owing to the delaying tactics of M. Pinay and General 
Koenig, who have been threatening resignation in the event of 
the recall of Sidi Mohammed to his throne. The present pro- 
posals for a council of the throne get over some of the difficul- 
ties, but the question is whether Istiqlal can be induced to make 
them work and whether the Sultan in office will allow himself 
to be put on one side. The statement issued after his recent 
conversation with the new Resident General that he would 
remain on the throne ‘so long as God had not called him 
back’ seems to show that there may be difficulties from this 
quarter. Meanwhile, reinforcements have seen sent to Algeria, 
where the situation still remains tense, and the Governor- 
General, M. Soustelle, has announced his intention of pro- 
ceeding with a programme of reform of the administration 
and greater equality for the Moslem population. 

Other foreign news includes Dr. Adenauer’s call to Saar- 
landers to accept the Saar statute, and an attack on him by 
the leader of the Free Democrat party, Dr. Dehler. On the eve 
of his visit to Moscow, German political leaders have been 
warning their followers not to expect any particular result from 
the negotiations, and the papers have been full of the extremely 
complicated arrangements made necessary by the fact that there 
is no West German embassy in the Russian capital. In the 
Argentine, President Perén, after being induced to withdraw 
his offer of resignation, has been talking of cutting the throats 
of his opponents as though they were goats, a project which 
has caused some alarm in political circles in the Argentine. 
The Indian Congress party has decided that peaceful demon- 
strators will in future not be allowed to enter Goa, a laudable 
decision which may, however, expose Mr. Nehru to outbidding 
on the part of the Indian Communists and Hindu Nationalists. 
Yugoslavia is to receive a Soviet loan, and Mr. Kardelj, vice- 
president of the Yugoslav federal executive council, is to come 
to London for talks. Seven non-Communist ambassadors have 
been shown over Russia’s first atomic power station. In India 
there has been widespread flooding in the state of Orissa affect- 
ing some forty-five million people. Forces in Kenya are to be 
reduced by three battalions, and it is to be hoped that the 
improvement in the situation in the colony which has made this 
possible is genuine. 

At home the main news has been that the gold and dollar 
reserves dropped by £31 million last month, and the dangers 
of this situation have been underlined by such news items as 
Professor J. R. Hicks’s address to the British Association (he 
said that wages were out of hand) and the rise in interest rates 
on loans to local authorities from the Local Loans Fund. 
Mr. Tiffin, secretary of the TGWU, has also pointed out the 
threat to real wages of inflation, but his words sound a little 
hollow, since his union has a substantial wage claim for bus 
workers already filed. The meeting of the TUC has given point 
to the mass of discussion which has recently been taking place 
on these subjects, while the fact that incomes have increased by 
65 per cent. in nine years, while production has risen only 27 
per cent. certainly justifies the sharp cries of alarm being 
emitted by leader writers. Meanwhile, the NUM has decided 
to put off a decision about foreign labour in the mining industry, 
but the Coal Board’s proposal seems to be a dead duck as far 
as they are concerned. 

Miscellaneous home news includes the announcement of a 
State visit to Sweden next June by the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh to attend the equestrian Olympic events, which are 
to take place in Stockholm; the Sinn Fein candidate for the 
Ulster constituency of Fermanagh and South Tyrone has been 
declared unseated (due to his being imprisoned at the time of 
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the election) and the Unionist elected; BOAC has made one 
and a quarter million profit last year, which is not bad going 
considering the Comet disaster; BEA is to lose Mr. Peter 
Masefield; the new P1 English Electric fighter and the Folland 
Gnat have both been seen at the Farnborough aircraft show 
and the Canberra has set up a world altitude record of some 
twelve and a half miles. The British Association has been 
meeting at Bristol, and the usual barbed, stimulating or just 
plain incomprehensible selection of papers has been read. 

In the world of sport the anxiety with which we have been 
following the coughing of the horses has been finally set at 
rest by the advent of the St. Leger, which was won by Meld. 
The rugby football season started this week-end, unmarred by 
amy such incident as that created by the municipality of Bloem- 
fontein’s banning football matches to non-European spectators, 
but enlivened by the defeat of Swansea by a Rumanian team. 
The bizarre is represented this week by Miss Diana Dors’s mink 
bikini. Putting it on must be a ticklish business. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the prize for incongruity should be given to Dr. R. M. 
Berndt, Lecturer in Anthropology at Sydney University, who 
informed us that ‘cannibalism is a most nourishing and hygienic 
method of disposing of the dead.’ Each family its own grave- 
yard, in fact. 


Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


MISTAKE which many Bevanites have made during the 
A past four years has been to underestimate the political 

skill and instinct of Mr. Hugh Gaitskell. I remember 
that, after his famous speech at Stalybridge in 1952, when he 
suggested that Communist influences were at work in some 
constituency Labour parties, many on the Left said that he had 
committed political suicide. The party, they said, would not 
stand for such an accusation, and would not forget it. What 
they did not at the time realise was that by his boldness Mr. 
Gaitskell had, at the very moment of the Right wing’s most 
serious defeat, put himself at the head of a Right-wing counter- 
attack. At that same moment, Mr. Herbert Morrison had met 
defeat by delivering a moderate, sincere and statesmanlike 
speech which made every delegate to the Labour Party Con- 
ference feel that they had been rather hard on the old boy. No 
one who was there will forget how they all applauded him— 
with the very hands which only a few hours before had plunged 
the dagger in his back. It was a moving, human incident, but 
of no political significance whatsoever. How different was the 
effect of Mr. Gaitskell’s outburst at Stalybridge. It made every 
Left-wing member of the Labour Party vow vengeance on him. 
From then on, anti-Bevanism in the Labour Party became com- 
pletely identified with the person of Mr. Hugh Gaitskell. By his 
opponents, as much as by himself, he was built up into a man 
of size and importance. 

Yet, at the same time as the Left-wing members have been 
building him up into the Prince of Darkness, they have con- 
sistently underestimated his ability. ‘Little Hugh,’ they say (and 
the real point of the nickname is that it is convenient for 
distinguishing him from Dr. Hugh Dalton), ‘can’t get away with 
that.” But he always does, and he always emerges stronger than 
before. Time and again they assume that he has overplayed his 
hand; and even those of us who have been readier to appre- 
ciate Mr. Gaitskell’s qualities as a politician have from time to 
time wondered at his daring. Lately, | have found that some 
Bevanites have come to be more aware of Mr. Gaitskell’s 
political ability. ‘He always has just the right amount of 
ambition showing, as a gentleman should have the right amount 
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of cuff showing,’ said one to me the other day. (Left-wing 
members of the Labour Party are very much ‘up’ in their social 
manners.) It was an intelligent remark. But the basis of Mr. 
Gaitskell’s success—and his success has been remarkable—is 
that he does have a remarkable integrity. The more stupid 
Left-wing critics of Mr. Gaitskell have never recognised this 
quality. Yet it is what sustains him and what his shrewdness 
as a politician rests on. One can be sincere, like Hitler or 
Mr. Bevan. But integrity—completeness, acting as a whole man 
(Mr. Gaitskell would never deceive himself about his own 
motives or aspirations)—is a rarer quality. It is also a formid- 
able quality. Integrity is what drills a man’s qualities, opinions 
and weaknesses into a convincing, sometimes impregnable, 
whole. 

As I have said, the more intelligent members of the Left wing 
of the Labour Party have come to recognise this quality in 
Mr. Gaitskell. They will even admit that the reason why he 
scores so often is that he deserves to score. But one of the Left 
wing is still blind. That is Mr. Robert J. Edwards. Mr. Edwards 
is the editor of Tribune. He is an exceedingly likeable young 
man. His sincerity is as admirable as it is obvious. Personally, 
I think it is good to have people like him around. But I am 
not sure whether he understands the first thing of what politics 
is about. It is all very well to sit down and propose Mr. Fenner 
Brockway for the National Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party—I could write a very convincing piece suggesting that he 
should be Prime Minister, or should succeed President Perén 
in the Argentine—but one has to face facts. Mr. Brockway is 
a nice man, and it does the House of Commons good to have 
someone in it who treats it as though it were a class in an 
elementary school. But if he were elected to the National 
Executive Committee it would cease to exist, because its mem- 
bers, including the other six Bevanites, would stay away out of 
sheer boredom. Now, Mr. Edwards does not like Mr. Gaitskell, 
so he commits the mistake of thinking that Mr. Gaitskell can 
be disposed of with a few cracks. The unsettling fact is that 
quite a lot of people, sadly more important than Mr. Edwards, 
trust Mr. Gaitskell, including the leaders of some Left-wing 
unions. 

These reflections on Mr. Gaitskell are prompted solely 
by the triumph which Mr. Gaitskell had at Southport during 
the weekend, when he successfully extracted the promise of 
increased contributions to the Labour Party from many 
friendly (and unfriendly) unions. When Mr. Gaitskell was 
elected treasurer of the Labour Party it was quite clear that 
he would make the most of the job. His success last weekend 
has merely been the reward for the hard work he has put in 
since Scarborough. For some reason which one day it would be 
interesting to analyse, even ‘neutral’ political commentators 
still underestimate Mr. Gaitskell. Actually, he is the second 
most powerful man in the country today. If he had a helicopter 
he might even be the most powerful. 


CRITICAL INTELLIGENCE 


‘THE FOUR SOLOISTS, the Misses Elsie Morison and Marjorie 
Thomas and Messrs. Walter Midgley and Owen Brannigan, 
let the side down only in the unaccompanied quartet “Strange 
Adventure” from The Y eoman of the Guard, where their faulty 
intonation was remorselessly exposed by the orchestra in its 
interludes between the verses.’ The Times 
‘THE “STRANGE ADVENTURE” part-song in The Yeomen of the 
Guard, beautifully sung by Elsie Morison, Marjorie Thomas, 
Walter Midgley and Owen Brannigan, fell on the ear with a 
warm touching cadence, and the grace of a day that is gone.’ 

Neville Cardus, Manchester Guardian 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


HYPOCRISY, this month’s Encounter assures me, has always 
been regarded as a particularly English vice, owing to our 
reluctance to submit to sociologists’ probings; therefore ‘we 
should be particularly grateful to Nancy Mitford for her article 
on the English aristocracy, which makes a breach in this chintz 
curtain.’ Possibly Miss Mitford will not be equally grateful to 
Encounter: one of her particular horrors, she tells us in the 
article, is ‘the unspeakable usage’ of Christian and surname 
without a prefix. The peg on which she hangs her views is an 
article by Professor Alan Ross in the Bulletin de la Société 
Neo-philologique de Helsinki, on ‘Upper-class English usage’, 
apparently the professor, by coining the distinction ‘U’ (upper- 
class) and ‘non-U,’ has added another valuable skeleton to the 
Hons’ Cupboard. Encounter, too, revels in the idea: ‘How 
many of us,’ it asks, ‘knew that there is a difference between 
saying a man is wealthy (non-U) and saying he is rich?’ A 
purist might question Miss Mitford’s qualifications on the 
grounds that she uses such surely non-U phrases as ‘ample 
means’ and ‘UK peerage.’ But may this not be of design? After 
all, the only other sociologist she quotes* says: “The issue is 
sometimes confused by U speakers using non-U indicators as 
a joke. Thus Uncle Matthew in The Pursuit of Love speaks of 
his dentures!’ Uncle Matthew, if I remember him aright, 
would have been surprised at his niece’s list of twenty-one great 
houses proving that lords are still rich—he might even have 
commented, ‘Sez U.’ Four of those she names belong to the 
National Trust; two (one of which she misspells) are not 
inhabited by ‘lords who have inherited them’; and one at least 
is in a state of delapidation. Miss Mitford seems to be the 


victim of a well-known sociological phenomenon. In times of 
rapid social change, such as the present, the upper and en- 
trenched classes unconsciously invent a large number of 
shibboleths to keep out the climbers. I do not think there is 
any more to it than that. 


” * * 


I WAS very sorry to learn of Czechoslovak Prime Minister 
Zapotocky’s ill-health last week. Luckily for him the Czecho- 
slovak Health Service system has been altered since the British- 
style ‘bourgeois’ period. Zapotocky himself, in a speech on 
November 9, 1951, condemned too much attention to the low- 
class individual, saying: ‘Not even the doctors have a proper 
appreciation of the needs of production. Widespread are the 
philanthropic, liberal and incorrect views that the main thing 
is to help and support the individual. What kind of a Socialist 
point of view is that? . . . What is required is the protection 
of production. Damage to a worker's health is not so serious as 
economic damage in production.’ How lucky to be one of the 
people worth saving. 
* * * 


AN AMERICAN commentator said recently that ‘whatever the 
alleged damage of McCarthyism nothing hurt the prestige of 
the US more in foreign countries, particularly in Asia, than the 
summary dismissal of General MacArthur by President 
Truman.’ I should have thought that few things did more to 
raise America’s prestige than Mr. Truman’s courageous action. 
In 1948 MacArthur said: ‘My major advisers now have boiled 
down almost to two men—George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln.’ The trouble was that by 1951 his reliance on these 
two past presidents was complete and the then President, Mr. 
Truman, was excluded from his counsels. Mr. Truman was 
therefore left with no alternative but to remove him. General 


* Miss Nancy Mitford 
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Southport air, he fell into conversation with a news vendor 


MacArthur was probably the nearest any Westerner has ever 
and asked him which papers had the best sale. The vendor’s 


been to an authentic Chinese war lord. He does not seem to 


have become much less of one as a result of four years on top 
of the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. He received Mr. Shigemitsu, 
the Japanese Foreign Minister, in his suite in the Waldorf last 
week and treated him to some reminisceuces of 1945, which 
fortunately showed their author in a uniformly favourable 
light. However, these confidences seem to have done nothing 
to bolster up Mr. Shigemitsu’s shaky political position. 


+ . * 
A FRIEND who has been at the Trade Union Congress tells me 
that he did a little sociological research into the reading habits 
of the delegates. Coming out of the meeting for some fresh 


first reaction was to extol the Worker, as the only paper which 
told the truth. But he then went on to complain that most of 
the delegates were now buying Tory papers, the Chronicle and 
the Guardian. Worst of all, there had been a run on one paper 
that morning—it was sold out—the Financial Times. ‘They're 
all playing the markets now,’ he said: ‘they can afford to.’ 

2 * * 


THE WAR between religion and science is over at last. I see from 
a photograph in The Times of the inaugural meeting of the 
British Association that our scientists have taken to wearing 
gaiters. PHAROS 


Federating Pakistan 


By L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


West Pakistan’ into the new Constituent Assembly 
represents the beginning of the programme to which the 
recently formed Cabinet, led by Chaudhri Mohammed Ali, 
has pledged itself. If, as is hoped, the measure passes into law 
during the next few weeks, it will prepare the way for the 
adoption by the Constituent Assembly of a federal constitu- 
tion for the whole of Pakistan, based upon the twin principles 
of Parliamentary democracy and an equal partnership between 
the West and the East wings into which political geography 
has divided the country. As planned, the new constitution, 
the main principles of which have already been agreed between 
the Muslim League, which continues powerful in the West 
(and is still the largest party in the present Constituent 
Assembly), and the United Front, which has taken control 
over East Bengal since the restoration of parliamentary govern- 
ment in that area, will come into force by the end of the year. 
If this should happen, the Prime Minister has pledged himself 
to hold free elections, based on adult suffrage, for the new 
single-chamber Federal Legislature as early as possible in 1956. 
What are the prospects before the new government? It has 
a number of imposing assets: the broad support of the 
country as a whole, and the confidence inspired by the per- 
sonalities and achievements of the acting Governor-General, 
Major-General Iskander Mirza, and of the Prime Minister, 
Chaudhri Mohammed Ali. Both men are administrators of 
the first order; neither has any marked party affiliations 
(although both, for political convenience, have joined the 
Muslim League); each stands in the public eye as a typical 
representative of the class of unselfish, patriotic and able 
officials who have built this country up almost from nothing 
in the face of difficulties which the outside world has scarcely 
appreciated. Among the weaknesses must be reckoned the 
almost overwhelming nature of the burden which must be 
carried by these two men. It is upon them that Pakistan depends 
for the solution of the troubles into which it has run because 
of the sectional, local, and personal jealousies of the rank-and- 
lile political leaders. 

If Pakistan could be ruled primarily by its administrators, at 
least during the critical formative period, the present situation 
would present fewer difficulties. But the country has pledged 
itself to a system of parliamentary democracy, and this involves 

all the trappings of patronage, party ties, and personal ambi- 
‘tions. The Muslim League, in spite of the prestige of 
association with the birth of Pakistan, is no more free from 
these undesirable appendages than are the party machines 


TT introduction of the Bill ‘For the Establishment of 


of other countries. Its local organisations, too, have been the 
object of much criticism; it was completely overthrown in 
Bengal in recent elections. Yet it would be a mistake to blame 
the Muslim League alone for failure to frame a constitution. 
It did hammer out a number of useful political principles 
which underlie the present growing understanding between 
East and West Pakistan over their respective share in the 
future Federal institutions. But the very basis of its power, 
which rests largely upon local groups, debarred it from facing 
the delicate problem of welding all these divisions into the 
single administrative unit which is alone capable of joining 
the single administrative unit formed by East Pakistan in 
equal partnership in the future Federal Government of 
Pakistan. The harsh fact is that until West Pakistan is unified, 
no workable constitution can be framed. This is now more 
widely appreciated than ever before. 

If Mr. Jinnah had lived, he could have carried the change 
through without much friction. But in the time of his successor 
and disciple, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, unification was for the 
moment set aside. The moment never came; the bullet of a 
fanatic inflicted on Pakistan a loss almost as severe as the 
death of Mr. Jinnah. Not until Mr. Ghulam Mohammad, after 
dissolving the first Constituent Assembly, called into office the 
Cabinet ‘of all the talents,’ was the project of unifying West 
Pakistan taken up as a matter of the most immediate 
importance. 

Provided that the Muslim League-United Front coalition 
holds together, the Bill should go through. But the Opposition, 
though the big battalions are against it, is vocal and energetic, 
providing exciting ‘copy’ for the press, and making great play 
with the campaign which leaders of sectional opinion are 
now waging against the Bill in several parts of West Pakistan. 
Their harassing tactics may hold up progress; or, worse still, 
may damage the painfully achieved East-West understanding 
on which so much depends. Yet the general run of opinion 
seems against them, not only inside the Constituent Assembly 
but throughout the country. The Khan of Mamdot, a shrewd 
politician who is now Governor of Sind, spoke for far more 
people than himself when he said that the one-unit plan is 
necessary to banish existing evils; that the Services had now 
taken the reins of government from the politicians, and that 
he wished them God-speed. 

While these political uncertainties are grave enough, they 
do not bulk as largely in the life of Pakistan as the foreign 
observer who visits this country might expect from the promi- 
nence which they have been given in the overseas press. The 
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heart of the country is sound; it has achieved an astonishing 
economic transformation; there is plenty of drive, energy, and 
above all, of confidence. It is the politicians, not the admini- 
Strators, who are now on trial; and everybody knows it. A 
real and genuine effort is being made to secure a democratic, 
parliamentary set-up; and failure is not seriously contemplated. 
But there is a fixed determination, from the highest to the 
lowest, that whether Pakistan becomes a democracy or not, 
Pakistan is going to survive. The country, thanks to much self- 
sacrifice directed by inspired planning, has proved itself 
economically viable in face of the frowns of its great neighbour; 
it is now in the process of showing itself to be politically viable 
as well. 


National Trust—a 
Rearguard Action 


By JOHN SMITH 


there are a few—such as the Council for the Preservation 

of Rural England, the Georgian Group, the National 
Trust, the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and 
the Commons, Footpaths and Open Spaces Preservation 
Society—which are concerned not so much with animals and 
people, as with places and ‘amenities.’ They are composed, 
in the public imagination, of esthetic persons who, when they 
are not wringing their hands in the shade, spend their time 
at public inquiries trying to ‘stop other people doing things. 
Amongst these under-appreciated bodies the best known and 
the least understood is the National Trust. Its name has never 
helped it. The ‘National’ suggests that it is a Government 
affair, and therefore to be taken for granted, rich, bureaucratic, 
and hateful: while the ‘Trust’ part conveys an uneasy sensation 
of wealth. In fact, the Trust is an independent and practical 
charity with responsibilities—and opportunities—far beyond 
its means. Although it often has good reason to thank the 
Government, it sets about things in a different way. The State 
is very properly more concerned with education than enjoy- 
ment, and when the State—in one of its many forms—acquires 
a house, it is apt to do the whole place up at one go, fill it 
with warders, line up the pictures and the sets of chairs in 
educative order, and generally kill, skin and stuff it. The Trust 
cannot afford to do that. It is obliged (and secretly prefers) 
to leave the wallpaper on the panelling. Pictures, not always 
cleaned, are hung where they look nice; sets of chairs, with 
the ‘wrong’ stuff on the seats, are split up, and used round the 
house: and with luck the original owners, without whom the 
house dies, are still somewhere in the building with their hats, 
flowers, coats, prams, sticks, dogs, gumboots, and invitations 
stuck in the corners of Gainsboroughs. Visitors may not learn 


|: the long and eccentric catalogue of English charities, 
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as much, but at least they will have enjoyed themselves, It j 
just because most of its houses are inhabited that the Trug 
cannot open them to the public as often as it would like, A) 
uninhabited museum can be open all the time; a private Owner, 
who pockets the proceeds, can open his house as often a 
his need demands; but the Trust has to be reasonable ang 
must not over-strain the good will of its tenants ang 
benefactors. 


Caring for its hundred or so ‘historic’ houses, though, is only 
one of the things the Trust does. Because they fire the public 
imagination and because their destruction proceeds at an ever. 
increasing rate, the Trust’s work in saving important houses 
attracts a great deal of attention. Caring for the landscape, 
however, is just as vital. The Town and Country Planning A¢ 
has failed in this task, since those who have a financial stake ip 
exploiting the countryside are all too often represented on the 
Planning Committees: nor do the National Parks promise 
much better. The work of the Trust in the preservation of open 
country is just as important as ever. 


It is the Englishman’s love of the countryside which has 
very nearly destroyed it. The sensible Continental who lives in 
a town makes an occasional sortie into the countryside, if 
he is so eccentric as to admire it. The Englishman (I do myself) 
must actually go and live in it, and have it all about him— 
and if he cannot do that, then he must drive all round it 
whenever he can. The Trust has the difficult task of trying to 
satisfy and at the same time to refine this passion—to improve 
public access without the construction of motor-racing circuits, 
to regulate building without forbidding it—in fact, the task 
of assisting the Englishman to enjoy his beloved without 
allowing him to administer the kiss of death. The Trust owns 
nearly a quarter of a million acres of unspoilt landscape (a 
mere fragment of England, but still beautiful as, unbelievably, 
it all once was) on which the houses and farms, far from being 
embalmed in a picturesque squalor, are improved, as any 
enlightened private landlord would improve them, whenever 
the money is available. 


Nor is the Trust run by twilit antiquarians and esthetes. In 
fact its committees, who give their services for nothing, and 
its staff, who render them for less than they are worth, make 
up an organisation of practical idealists that any concern might 
envy. Their business is to preserve, or rather to keep alive, 
England’s two most distinctive contributions to the art of 
Europe—the English landscape, and the English house and 
garden. They do not seek to supplant the enlightened private 
owner: he is the genius of the place and they would much 
rather he continued to preside. But when no other course is 
open they will do their best to carry on his tradition, with its 
humane easiness, vigour and eccentricity. The National Trust 
and its members are among the rearguard of civilisation. 
Although their numbers—and their subscriptions—have 
increased eightfold in the last ten years, the forces they resist 
and the cost of resisting them have increased yet more, and 
civilisation, though growing stronger, is still in retreat. Every 
day the Trust has to reject an opportunity—which never recurs 
—of saving some building or some piece of land. Every day 
more ground is lost and for ever destroyed—ground which, 
with more members and more money, the Trust could have 
defended and held. One day, without doubt, greed will no 
longer conquer amenity, and the sight of ‘unspoilt’ landscape 
no longer evoke appetite in some and an impossible nostalgia 
in others. One day the British will rediscover their ‘eye’ and will 
give up living off their children by laying waste their inheri- 
tance. But that day is not yet, and meanwhile those who care 
must join the ranks of the National Trust. 
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Communism in China’ 


VAN DER SPRENKEL 


,_fy R 


By 
\. NE way of explaining the new China which is simple 
() and straightforward (and incorrect) is to write it off as 
a Russian satellite. Against this view are the facts of 
seography, ethnology and history; the fact of China’s intense 
nationalism, shared by Communists and non-Communists 
alike; and the very important fact that the Communists won 
power in China through their own efforts and without benefit of 
Russian assistance. China’s relation to the Soviet Union is 
altogether more complex than that of satellite to overlord, and 
further evidence for this can be found in the Sino-Soviet agree- 
ments of the last few years and in the Khrushchev-Bulganin- 
Mikoyan mission to Peking and its repercussions in Moscow. 


There are, however, two statements we can safely make 
about the relations between Russia and the People’s Repubiic 
The first is that the two countries need each other. Mao’s 
declaration (July, 1949) that China ‘leans to one side,’ which 
means ‘allying ourselves with the Soviet Union,’ remains a 
predominant factor in China’s foreign policy. Western diplo- 
macy at the United Nations and in the Far East, and American 
policy in particular, have done something to cement the 
alliance; but this should not blind us to the fact that the main 
ground of the Sino-Soviet alignment is mutual advantage. 
This is something very different from a satellite relationship. 
The second statement is that both countries are ruled by 
Communist Parties which profess and practise the tenets of 
Marxism. This shared ideology is a strong link, to which con- 
siderable lip-service (to put it at its lowest) is constantly paid. 


The Chinese reception of Marxism, indeed, raises fascinating 
and formidable problems, not the least of them being the 
question whether there is a ‘Chinese Marxism’ which can 
properly be distinguished from ‘Russian Marxism.’ Here his- 
tory can perhaps help us with a hint. The only other foreign 
system of thought which succeeded in establishing itself in 
China was Buddhism, which entered the country from India 
via Central Asia in the early centuries of the present era. The 
entry of this foreign faith was facilitated by its superficial 
similarity to Taoism; and later, after its naturalisation on 
Chinese soil, Buddhism was profoundly modified by the ‘this- 
worldly’ bent of Chinese traditional thinking. It is not impos- 
sible that foreign Marxism will undergo a similar process of 
sinicisation. The social ethic of Marxism has close affinities 
with that of Confucianism. (The great historian of Chinese 
philosophy, Fung Yu-lan, is even now at work, we are told, on 
a re-assessment of Chinese thought designed to bring out its 
precursor-like quality with respect to Marxist materialism.) 

Is there then, we may fairly ask, such a thing as Chinese 
Communism, and, if so, what are its distinguishing features? 
A full answer to this question would entail an exhaustive 
analysis of Mao’s writings and an assessment of them in terms 
of Communist practice in China before and since the establish- 
ment of the People’s Republic. All that can be done here is to 
draw attention to one or two points. A specifically Chinese 
form of Communism begins, I think, to take shape in the 
writings of the Cheng Feng (Correction of Unorthodox Tenden- 
cies) Movement about 1942. The waging of this campaign on 
the ideological front coincided with the Yenan period of the 
anti-Japanese war, which helps to explain both the pragmatic 


emphasis and the nationalist content of the Movement: 
the first because mistaken policy, in war conditions, 
brought immediate and painful retribution; the second because 


* This is the first of a series of four articles dealing with China today. 
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of the patriotic atmosphere generated by the struggle against 
the invader. The Cheng Feng documents mark a significant 
departure from the theory and practice of the Party’s earlier 
‘Soviet Period’ in south-eastern China and the emergence of 
a new policy at once more flexible, realistic and Chinese. 
A second and very striking feature of Maoism is its ‘China- 
centredness.’ The Chinese Communist Party, as Liu Shao-ch’i 
emphasises, is ‘a proletarian party of an entirely new kind . . . 
built upon the most solid theoretical foundations of Marxism- 
Leninism in its application to China’ (On The Party, 1945); 
and Mao’s theory of the Chinese revolution is described by 
the same writer as based on the actual practice of the Chinese 
revolution. 

Nor is it likely that the specific Chinese development of 
Marxism is yet complete. The continuities of history are not 
easily set aside; and not only is tradition still powerful in China, 
but in many respects it incorporates institutions and habits of 
thought not unfriendly to the aspirations and practice of the 
new regime. The ancient doctrine of the right of the people to 
rebel against an inefficient government and the attribution of 
‘Heaven’s Mandate’ to any successor able effectively to unite 
the country, restore order, and re-establish the material well- 
being of the masses is a reasonable justification, in purely 
traditional terms, of the legitimacy of China’s present rulers. 
The bureaucracy of imperial China with its ruling élite of 
scholar-officials governing in accordance with the principles 
of Confucian orthodoxy finds its logical successor in the 
bureaucracy of Communist China with its ruling élite of Party 
cadres imbued with the new orthodoxy of Marxism. Large- 
scale public works, from the Great Wall to the Imperial Canal, 
have for thousands of years been regarded as the proper 
responsibility of the central authorities. The doctrine of 
laissez-faire, which in the West meant that every incursion 
of government into the fields of economics and welfare had to 
be separately argued and justified, never existed in China. 
Government monopolies (of iron, salt, tea) go back thousands 
of years. Control of agricultural prices thrdugh state-operated 
‘ever-normal granaries’ was practised in Han China at the 
beginning of the Christian era. We can see from all this that 
in many ways the Communists really are what Confucius 
professed to be: transmitters and not innovators. 

But this is of course only part of the story; and though the 
Communist carry-over of traditional themes and forms ts 
significant, their own new contribution is important enough, 
and its effects are sufficiently profound, to justify their claim 
that a new China is in the making under their rule. 

Some of the most striking outward expressions of this China 
in transformation are the political mass organisations. In 
traditional China the peasant was a unit in a small, enclosed, 
local society, his horizons bounded by village or clan. He is 
now being drawn into leagues and societies and brought to 
participate in political activities whose scope and spread are 
infinitely wider. This is not yet democracy—far from it—but 
it certainly represents, even at this stage, a revolutionary 
enlargement of outlook and action for the common man. From 
one point of view the mass organisations are engines for the 
control of the people by government. From another they are 
channels (apparently effective) through which popular feeling 
can be brought to or forced on the attention of the government. 

Notable too is the skill of the Communists in human rela- 
tions. Traditional China was to an extreme degree a society 
comprising ‘two nations’: a vast underlying population with, 
high above it, the thin veneer of the gentry class from which the 
scholar-officials were drawn. The social distance that separates 
the new Communist élite from the people is significantly less. 
They have learnt in the hard school of guerrilla warfare to 
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‘swim among the people like fish in the water.’ Brutalities, 
bureaucratism, and all the ills that even a persuasive 
and socially-minded totalitarianism is heir to, still mar the 
Chinese scene. But traditional Chinese moralism, and 
the new sense of nationhood, of common endeavour and 
achievement, at least suggest that Chinese Communism will 
develop along its own lines, and produce a pattern of its own, 
very different from that of either Moscow or its satellites. 


In Dublin’s Fair City 


By D. W. BROGAN 


ES. They are. In the past (although I had not dared 

) confess it) I had been disappointed. There were pretty 

girls to be seen, but no more than in cities less renowned 
for female pulchritude. It was, perhaps, because all my 
previous visits to Dublin had been made in winter or early 
spring, with the accompaniment of red and runny noses that 
the season brings. It was, perhaps, because I had expected to 
see many ‘black but comely’ young women, ‘dear, dark heads’ 
in the tradition of Irish poetry, that I had felt let down, felt 
that Dublin could not compare with Rome. Anyway, I was 
wrong. The girls, or many of them, are pretty, or more than 
that. But it is not the brunettes who strike the eye, but the 
admirable blondes. Many are smart and some are smashing. 

I am aware of the dangers that a mere man runs into when 
assessing blondes. We may prefer them, but the gold mines 
we admire are often salted. I am aware that hydrogen has 
more uses than for making bombs. So I took counsel of visiting 
female experts. I was assured that most of the ladies whom I 
took to be blondes were blondes. This, I think, is conclusive. 
No spectroscopist (I thank thee, Dr. T. T., for that word) is 
a more careful analyst than a non-blonde woman assessing the 
claims of a blonde. If gentle Andromache could have truth- 
fully doubted the goldenness of Helen, she would have told 
Hector at once. (Hecuba would already have told Priam not 
to be ‘codded’ as they say in Dublin.) So blondes they were 
(often dazzling blonde children bore this out). And not only 
blondes, but blondes with elegant bones to their faces. 

The next attraction of Dublin as a tourist centre is that it 
combines the attractions of being manifestly abroad without 
the disadvantages. Thus it is, theoretically, a bilingual city 
with Irish as the first language. Most notices are in Irish and 
English. This gives an agreeable flavour of the exotic. But— 
and this is a most important but—you needn’t know any 
Irish; you may not be able to carry on even a simple conversa- 
tion in it and yet you will suffer no hardships. You can easily 
translate ‘Telefon,’ for the Post Office has wisely not used the 
alternative form of ‘Guthdn.’ Even in that citadel of Gaelic 
culture, Croke Park, where some notices are only in Irish, 
the important ones are bilingual; thus ‘Fir’ has below it ‘Men.’ 
There need be none of that fumbling with Est-ce que vous 
avez? no Wo ist der Abort? which worries the traveller on the 
Continent. Everybody in Dublin speaks English and, in fact, 
few really speak anything else. You may wait long enough 
before you hear a word of the ‘national language’ spoken in 
the streets (I have only heard Irish once spoken outdoors in 
Dublin, by two little boys chatting to their mother on the top 
of a bus), but if you listen at Croke Park, the notices given 
out over the loudspeaker in English end with a phrase which, 
you might as well learn, means simply ‘thank you.’ 

But you are abroad. The letter boxes are in green (often 
enough with ‘GR’ or even ‘VR’ below). The police are in 
blue (the old Royal Irish Constabulary, ‘the Peelers,’ ill-famed 
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in song and story, were in green). Dublin is abroad and it jg 
a capital. In the Phoenix Park are the magnificent houses of 
the old regime that now lodge the two, formally, most impor- 
tant members of the corps diplomatique, the Nuncio and the 
American Ambassador. (I don’t know where the really mogt 
important member, the British Ambassador, is lodged.) Here 
is the capital of a sovereign State keeping, like the Skibbereen 
Eagle and the Czar of Russia, an eye on the wicked doings of 
the outside world, but otherwise busy with its own politics 
and its own problems. We were in Dublin when it became, 
for a brief period, a world capital, the world capital of the 
horse. It is, I suspect, rather smart among the Dublin intelli. 
gentsia to look down on the Horse Show, to assert that the 
Spring Show is more interesting or that the only justification 
of the Horse Show is that it enables the Royal Dublin Society 
to subsidise more interesting activities. Not being a Dublin 
intellectual, I can only say that the Horse Show was, as a 
show, a great success and the contrast between the icy calm 
of the victorious Italians and the more emotional performances 
of the northerners, the Swedes, British, Irish, gave food for 
thought. 


Dublin is more than mythical Gaelic and real horses. It is one 
of the literary capitals of Europe. It is probably safe to say that 
more good books are talked in Dublin than in any city in 
Europe. Some are even written and some fewer are read. 
Dublin conversation was not a novelty to me and I had 
noted, before, its resemblance to Paris conversation. Each 
city has its small, parochial, inbred society, its private jokes 
and feuds. I have seen a brilliant young Englishman, on his 
first visit, startled, amused, then annoyed by exhibitions of 
personality that, in Dublin, were all in the night’s work. It 
is still true, as Dr. Johnson put it, that ‘the Irish are a fair 
people—they never speak well of one another.’ 


But the tourist may not have access to these wells of malice 
undefiled by charity or rigorous adherence to mere statistically 
verifiable ‘fact.’ For him I can only recommend a steady dose 
of ‘Cruiskeen Lawn,’ the column in the /rish Times written by 
‘Myles na Gopaleen.’ This is, of course, a pseudonym. Few 
Dublin writers use their own names; some have as many aliases 
as an underground leader in the French Resistance. Under 
another name ‘M. na G.’ is a distinguished novelist; under 
another he was a civil servant. But he is the gadfly of Dublin. 
He criticises not only the fictions of the use of Irish, but the 
grammar and style of official Irish. It is a dull day that he 
does not stick a pin, deep, into some dignified but thin hide. 
He is no mild satirist in the style of our London comic 
columnists. He’s out for blood in the manner of the Canard 
Enchainé. He is not the only one. Libel actions are one of 
the chief Dublin industries. Slander actions are less common 
for, as Miss Honor Tracey has pointed out, ‘Mind you I’ve said 
nothing’ is also part of the vocabulary. ; 

Yet over all Dublin, old Dublin that is, not the new fast 
sprawling suburbs, hangs a shadow, magni nominis umbra. 
‘The best guide to Dublin,’ said a great Irish scholar to me, 
some years ago, ‘is Ulysses.’ And that lengthy book (so much 
bulkier than the slim volume that suffices for all Irish tele- 
phone numbers) does colour all one’s views of Dublin. After 
all, I am living a hundred yards or so from the Martello Tower 
from which Buck Mulligan emerged. (Where is O. St. J. G.?) 
Dublin has changed a lot. Horrid lounges, with neon lights, 
chromium fittings and no draught Guinness, have replaced too 
many pubs of the old style. ‘Bloomsday,’ the pilgrimage that 
annually commemorates the ideal date of the book, is neces- 
sarily a pilgrimage @ la recherche du temps perdu, although 
some of the dramatis persone are embarrassingly alive. 
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Dubliners, A Portrait of the Artist are on sale everywhere. 
So is the Essential James Joyce, with large chunks of Ulysses, 
including the last two pages of Molly Bloom’s confession of 
faith. So (1 am told) is the complete text, for the banning of 
Ulysses, like the speaking of Irish, is a pleasant fiction. Then 
there is the Abbey. The complete sterility of the Abbey was 
noted as early as 1913. It was never more dead than just 
before Juno and the Paycock exploded. It is vastly inferior, we 
were told, to numerous other Dublin theatres housed in barns, 
stables, trailers and the like. But we simple foreigners greatly 
enjoyed a mild domestic comedy written by a former Lord 
Mayor and introducing us to a post-Joycean type, the Dublin 
spiv, product of welfare state. What Mrs. Hadigan could have 
done with modern social services! Reading the police court 
news, full of idiom that would have delighted Joyce, done credit 
to Mr. O’Casey and have been a change from Synge, listening 
to the banshee wail of that lighthouse known to all aficionados 
of the BBC gale warnings, the Bailey at the foot of magnificent 
Hill of Howth, surveying the great panorama from Killiney 
Hill, one can understand the hold Dublin has on its critical 
inhabitants. There is the Vale of Shanganagh and what does 
that remind me of? John Mitchel and his apostrophe to 
Dublin. How does it go? ‘City of bellowing dastards,’ or some- 
thing like that. I see that the genius loci is affecting me, that I 
am going native. I had better be off to the Christian charity 
and scholarly caution of Cambridge combination rooms. 


Harvest: New Style 


By G. A. SQUIRES 
ik of us, myself, my neighbour Lenny, and his 


brother Stanley, were grouped around the garden gate, 

waiting for the Sunday papers. We discussed the harvest 
prospect, and then Stanley made the sudden and almost aggres- 
sive announcement that he intended to have his corn combined 
this year. Upon which a light came into Lenny’s eye, a depreca- 
tory grin spread over my own face and, both together, we said 
that we had half a mind to do likewise. Stanley farms fifty 
acres, Lenny and I seven apiece, under the County Council. 
Altogether there are sixteen of us on the estate, whose holdings 
range from seven to a hundred acres in extent. Even the 
smallest of us grows a patch or two of corn. And, after further 
conversation with my neighbours, I discovered that practically 
every man amongst us has serious thoughts of harvesting by 
combine this year. 

‘But what about the gate?’ I said. ‘Will it go through your 
field gate? I doubt whether they'd get it through mine: it’s only 
nine-foot-six, and they say they want ten feet.’ 

‘If it doesn’t, I'll pull up the gatepost,’ said Stanley deter- 
minedly. And when his brother, who is perhaps the least 
progressively minded of us all, said: ‘I'll pull mine up too!’ in 
the reckless tone of a man who is prepared to pull his house 
down if need be, to gain some disproportionate end, I had the 
feeling that we had passed some milestone of progress. 

When some new and highly expensive piece of agricultural 
machinery appears on the local scene, the smallholder’s first 
reaction is an affectation of scorn, which changes to envy when 
he finds that it does the job efficiently, and finally to a delight. 
which he will be at some pains to conceal irom its enterprising 
possessor. And in a surprisingly short time, farming nature 
being what it is, the new machine becomes an inseparable part 
of the local husbandry, serving all, from the largest farmer 
down to the humblest smallholder, with an efficiency which is 
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admitted, rather grudgingly at first but finally without reserve, 
as the realisation comes that yet another agricultural ‘gimmick’ 
is here to stay. 

When the smallholder takes a new machine to his bosom, as 
my neighbours are doing in the case of the combine this year, 
it may truly be said to have arrived as a permanent feature of 
British agriculture. For let it be remembered that the average- 
sized British farm—of seventy-five acres or so—is little more 
than a smallholding; and in the last analysis a machine that 
cannot be fitted into its economy must eventually be written off 
as a failure. 

The fact that so many of the newer pieces of farm machinery 
can be fitted into the traditional small-farming economy of 
these islands is, I must confess, as much of a surprise to me as 
it may be to those many observers who have for years believed 
that mechanisation would result in a gradual concentration of 
land into the hands of ever fewer and ever larger farmers. As 
a smallholder, I always feared that this might be the case. But 
it is not working out that way at all. On the contrary, we are 
beginning to find that the mechanisation of agriculture is tend- 
ing to work very much in our favour. For now that the system 
of agricultural contracting is really getting under way, it is 
no longer necessary to possess a baler to have one’s hay or 
straw baled, or to own a combine to harvest one’s corn in this 
highly convenient way. In fact, it is not always an economic 
advantage, as quite a number of over-mechanised farmers have 
already begun to realise, now that corn prices are falling. And 
the smaller farmer is beginning to find that a contractor with 
plenty of work to do over a wide area can harvest his corn or 
bale his hay for less than it costs the larger farmer to do the 
same job for himself with his own machine. 

The truth is that the capital cost and the depreciation that 
have to be borne by some of the larger machines are high. It is 
this which is slowly giving rise to a situation in which the small- 
holder is no longer ‘the importunate widow of farming’ (as Mr. 
Adrian Bell described him, at the height of the agricultural 
depression of the Thirties), obliged to beg for assistance from 
his larger and better-equipped neighbour when he wants some 
job done which requires the use of an expensive machine; on 
the contrary, he is rapidly becoming the agricultural contrac- 
tor’s best customer. Now, when he wants his corn combined or 
his hay baled-up all he has to do is ring up the local contractor 
and say: When you're this way will you come in and do this, 
or do that? And the contractor is very willing to do it. 

I know that this sort of thing seems to put the small man, 
waiting his turn, rather at the mercy of the weather. But there 
are now so many machines of every kind at work up and down 
the land (in my district alone there are three hay-balers, two 
pea-cutters and at least four combines on the go in their season) 
that in practice these jobs of mechanical contracting do get 
done in good timely fashion, and it is rare indeed for anyone to 
be really let down by the cussedness of the weather or the 
pressure of events generally. And in a really desperate situation 
there are always the old ways to fall back on. 

This year, and on this estate, for instance, it is rather unlikely 
that we shall all get our corn combined as planned. If my barley 
is fit and A’s combine is too far away at the time, I shall per- 
haps ask B, cutting in the next field, to come in with his binder 
and knock my corn down in the usual way. But later I shall 
probably wish that I had waited for the combine; for barley. 
even when it is dead ripe, can stand quite a long time before it 
becomes really imperative to cut it, and | shall be full of 
thoughts about all the labour of stooking and carting and 
threshing that 1 might have saved myself. And if A’s combine 
is near and handy at the time . . . then | shall certainly have 
a go, gatepost or no gatepost! 
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With Fowler to Chungking 


NOTICED the other day that The Times referred to some 

notability as having flown ‘into’ London Airport. This 

usage has for some time been commonplace among less 
august journals, who often employ it in contexts which seem 
to me unwarrantable. It would be as pedantic, at this stage, 
to make the point that air passengers do not themselves ‘fly’ 
as to criticise the shipping companies for keeping up the pre- 
tence that liners ‘sail’; but to report, as most newspapers do, 
that So-and-So flew ‘into’ Moscow or Paris or Washington is 
to give a misleading impression of what they actually did do, 
which was to arrive by air at a point several miles outside the 
city in question and to be driven into it in a car. 

‘Fly into,’ however, is much more hey-prestoish and dynamic 
than the languid, almost protocolaire ‘arrive by air at.’ I have 
always assumed that its origins were American and journa- 
listic, and I strongly suspect that it was first used by some 
dashing fellow who flew ‘into’ a place which was either under 
siege or otherwise cut off from the outside world. In this sort 
of context it does not sound nearly so bogus as it does when 
used to describe the routine va et vient of film stars and states- 
men between the air terminals of a world at peace; I didn’t, 
for instance, in the least mind reading, a year or so ago, that 
reinforcements were being flown ‘into’ Dien Bien Phu. 

1 don’t know how Fowler, whose immortal but obsolescent 
work was first published in 1926, would have dealt with this 
neologism. He felt no need to animadvert on aeroplane, 
aeronaut or aviation, and ‘dirigible, -eable’ only produced the 
fiat ‘write -gible’; but he held strong views on ‘into.’ ‘The two 
words should be written separately when their sense is separate. 
The doors of the great Opera-house let out the crowd; when 
we went into the opera, the streets had been swept, but when 
we came out the snow was inches deep again. Opera-house 
shows that opera means not the building, but the performance, 
and you do not go into that, but go in to it. Correct similarly : 
Lord Rosebery took her into dinner.’ 

Fowler might have chidden The Times in some such terms 
as these: ‘Aircraft fly into clouds and, less frequently, into 
the sides of mountains; small, slow aircraft are sometimes 
permissibly said to fly into (and by inference to land in) a 
clearing in the jungle. Passengers arriving safely at a large 
airport may. conceivably, fly info a rage on doing so; they do 
not fly into the airport.’ 


* * - 


But, of course, the trouble is—leaving etymological nit- 
picking aside—that the great majority of modern travellers 
do fly (or otherwise arrive) into places. Into Peking or Tokyo 
or Moscow, into Cairo or Karachi or Rangoon, they are dis- 
charged as unerringly, as automatically and almost as expe- 
ditiously as, at the circus, the Human Cannonball is discharged 
into a net; and in a net they land. 

The net’s first function is to break their fall. Interpreters, 
lavatories, bureaux de change, brochures and disembodied 
announcements in their own language, taxi-drivers who under- 
stand ‘OK’—the brunt of arrival in a distant land is borne by 
such amenities as these; and it is not of the country, but of 
its capital’s failure to be 100 per cent. cosmopolitan in the 
small hours of the morning or on the afternoon of a public 
holiday that important first impressions are apt to be formed. 

Seaports, since the dawn of time, have trafficked unofficially 


in innocence; now the capitals which the traveller, crumpled 
and clueless, flies ‘into’ cosset, hoodwink, exploit and, if 
necessary, frustrate him. Hall-porters, the secretaries of cul- 
tured societies and minor but polyglot bureaucrats become his 
guides and philosophers, if not his friends; and when (and if) 
he leaves the capital for the interior, he leaves it under the 
capital’s auspices. His verdict on the country is already half- 
made. It is based partly on what he has seen in the capital 
(and how much that is strictly relevant could you learn about 
these islands from Piccadilly Circus on a summer evening?) 
and partly on conversations with people who speak his own 
language and whose professional raison d’étre is to do so. He 
is entangled in the net which broke his fall. 


* * * 


If you go to a country, never (if you can possibly avoid it) 
arrive first in its capital. The capital knows all the answers; 
but if you go there direct you will know none of the questions. 
Because everything nowadays is so centralised, the magnetic 
power of a capital is almost irresistible. The best art treasures, 
the most reliable statistics, the only valid permits, le hig lif— 
you must go to the capital for those; but don’t go there first. 


We think with pitying condescension of our ancestors, who 
rumbled about Europe by coach, and in the absence of dili- 
gencible (-eable? write -cible) roads, traversed other continents 
on horseback or even on foot; but at least when they arrived 
at a city of importance they had a working knowledge of the 
country to which it belonged, they were not like new boys on 
their first day at school. Today the cross-country method of 
approach is still used, with great benefit, by young and im- 
pecunious holiday-makers; far above their heads the more 
high-powered traveller pursues his miraculous trajectory in a 
dyspeptic trance. 

* x *~ 

The only place, in my experience, that one really did have 
the impression of flying into was Chungking. In the winter, 
before the Tibetan snows had melted and swollen the Yangtse. 
you landed on a sandbank in mid-stream, below the level of 
the lowest houses in this rat-coloured city. Chungking clings 
to the escarpments on which it is built at an angle steeper than 
is to be found in any Cornish fishing village, and on the oppo- 
site side of the river its suburbs are disposed among the little 
jagged, tufted, willow-pattern mountains which cover so much 
of Szechwan. 

Night was generally falling when the Dakota slid past the 
half-seen hilltops for its run-in down the tortuous river gorge. 
Its headlights made an endless silver tunnel in the slanting 
rain, but at last, far ahead, one saw the foreshortened ribbon 
of illumination which marked the airstrip on the long sand- 
bank. The city was blacked out (for this was in wartime); but 
if you looked out of the window you could see the lights of 
cars moving along unseen streets above you, and not very 
far away. A few seconds later, as the Dakota wheeled at the 
end of the runway and taxied back towards a cluster of matting 
sheds which would vanish when the river began to rise, you 
were actually a shade nearer sea-level than any of the several 
million inhabitants of the city on which you had descended 
from the air. There was, perhaps, some sort of excuse for 
saying that one had flown ‘into’ Chungking; but I should hate 
to think that it would have cut any ice with Fowler. 
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EVANS OR CHRISTIE? 

Sirn—I have read with great interest your 
article in vour issue of August 26 about my 
book The Man On Your Conscience. 

Millions of words had been written about 
the Evans arid Christie case and it had been 
discussed in almost every hume and language 
in the Western World. All this has been un- 
necessary because in fact the problem is sim- 
plicity itself and it is as follows: 

Within the space of four feet square 
(Christie's washhouse and recess) at different 
times had lain the bodies of six women and a 
baby, all similarly strangled, wrapped, treated 
and disposed of. 

There could have been only one murderer 
(Christie) of all these people unless, in the 
case of Beryl and baby Evans, he had an 
accomplice (Evans). 

Evans could not have been Christie’s accom- 
plice because not only would this have come 
out at the trial of either Evans or Christie or 
in the Scott Henderson Inquiry, but neither 
Evans nor Christie in their confessions to the 
murder of Beryl made any suggestion that they 
had worked together. 

At the Old Bailey in 1950 Evans accused 
Christie of strangling Beryl and baby Evans, 
and in 1953 Christie confessed to strangling 
Bervl. 

There is only one possible conclusion from 
the few words that I have written above and 
that is that Christie was the killer of Beryl and 
baby Evans and that Evans was completely 
innocent. 

I feel that only a public inquiry with the 
power to summon witnesses and to examine 
them upon oath can finally establish Evans's 
innocence and lay bare the causes that led to 
his conviction.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL EDDOWES 
22 Yeomans Row, SW3 


* 


Sm,—To anyone concerned with the conduct 
of justice in this country, both your article 
and Mr. Michael Eddowes’s book The Man on 
Your Conscience are profoundly disturbing 

The trial of Timothy Evans—as reference to 
Newspaper files will show—attracted very little 
attention at the time, It appears to have been 
treated as an open and shut case—indeed, some 
of the judge’s comments during the trial, as 
quoted by Mr. Eddowes, seem shockingly 


peevish and even uninterested (vide p. 86 
and again pp. 87-88 of Mr. Eddowes’s book). 
It is terribly difficult to realise that at that 
moment there was sitting in the court, as chief 
witness for the prosecution, a multi-murderer. 

But even more disturbing is the police 
evidence. One would imagine that, with a man 
on trial for his life, the two police officers 
involved would have had their facts unshake- 
ably and incontestably accurate. Yet under 
cross-examination by Mr. Malcolm Morris, 
both officers were compelled to shift their 
ground, 

Without wishing in any way to discredit 
police methods, is one not entitled to ask 
whether there has grown up in this country a 
doctrine of infallibility vis-a-vis police evi- 
dence in criminal actions? Is it not a fact that 
under the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, the 
defence is not—and in the case of Timothy 
Evans was not—given the same facilities as the 
police prosecution in preparing their case? 

I cannot help feeling that all the emphasis 
should be the other way—that every shade of 
benefit of every possible doubt should be given 
to the accused. In the case of Evans, there was, 
despite his several confessions or because of 
them, a very great element of doubt. From that 
part of the trial (the transcript, it appears, for 
some astonishing reason cannot be obtained) 
~-from that part of the trial which Mr. 
Eddowes has been able to quote, one is left 
with the inescapable conclusion that the benefit 
of the doubt went to the prosecution. I can- 
not think that this case could be said to repre- 
sent one of the more signal triumphs of 
British justice, It was—and remains—pro- 
foundly disturbing.—Y ours faithfully, 

D. N. ASCOLI 
Quilters, Adelaide Road, Walton-on-Thames 


COMPROMISE ON CYPRUS 


Sir,—Miss Ursula Branston, in her zeal ‘to be 
fair’ to the Cypriot Communists, endows them 
with a spurious consistency even they do not 
claim. During your correspondent’s stay on 
the island in 1946, they may well have re- 
echoed the Greek Communists’ opposition to 
British rule in Cyprus. But later they were 
supporting self-government. I find my own 
conversations with the local Communist 
leaders confirmed by the Special Correspon- 
dent of The Times (December 12, 1954). Ac- 
cording to Mr. Papaioannou, the AKEL leader, 
‘Our party made an error. We shall never 
deviate from the line of enosis now.’ 

It would seem that Miss Branston’s stay in 
Cyprus coincided with one of the major purges 
in AKEL. Ploutis Servas, the general secretary 
of AKEL, who saw that no political party in 
Cyprus could gain mass support unless it con- 
tained some element of appeal to the Greek 
emotionalism, which the Church had mono- 
polised, ‘resigned’ in August, 1945. He was 
succeeded by Fifis loannou, who himself was 
a victim of a later purge. loannou was a strong 
supporter of a constitution. Subsequently he 
has edited a newspaper consistently support- 
ing its acceptance. 

Under Papaioannou, the present general 
secretary, it is believed a long-term plan was 
evolved, publicly to oppose all offers of self- 
government, while secretly preparing a list of 
approved candidates ready for nomination, to 
grab control when the opportunity arose. 

There are those in Cyprus who doubt 
whether AKEL really supports union with 
*Monarcho-Fascist’ Greece. “To be fair, as 
Miss Branston insists, to AKEL, they are 
fundamentally opposed to a military base on 
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British territory, the existing economy on the 
island which has provided prosperity and har- 
monious relations between the NATO Powers 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. Enosis is’ merely 
a slogan, like ‘Democracy’ or ‘Peace,’ to be 
used and abused.—Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD SOREF 


123 Beaufort Mansions, Beaufort Street, 
Chelsea, SW3 


ARTS COUNCIL POLICY 


Sir,—Mr. Philip James's courteous rebuttal of 
my passing criticism of the Arts Council gives 
me the opportunity to explain my case. We 
must all be grateful for what the Arts Council 
have offered us, but after ten years or more 
of good things one is left with the impression 
that the exhibition programme, in some re- 
spects at least, lacks a sense of direction. What 
1 was asking for in fact is a deliberate, 
coherent and consecutive attempt to show us 
over here some of the most important elements 
in the development of twentieth-century art— 
the Fauves, for example, or the development 
of Cubism, or the achievement of an English 
group like the Seven and Five. The Mondriaan 
show was admirably educative as well as more 
simply enjoyable but I have yet to see here 
anything as thorough and useful as the recent 
Nabi exhibition in Paris. It may well be that 
the Council have been defeated by circum- 
stances, that they also would like to do such 
things if they could. It is at least encouraging 
to learn of the support that they have given to 
the Whitechapel Art Gallery in its enterprising 
activities, and if that can be continued not 
only there but elsewhere perhaps the pro- 
gramme which I for one desire might be 
achieved.—Yours faithfully, 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Royal College of Arts, SW7 


IMAGES OF FEAR 


Sir,—Brutus tells the ghost of Caesar, ‘that 
mak’st my blood cold, and my hair to stare.’ 
After the murder of Gloucester, Cardinal 
Beaufort exclaims: ‘Comb down his hair; 
look, look, it stands upright.’ Dr. J. Crighton 
Browne informed Darwin (The Expression of 
the Emotions) that he had repeatedly seen 
asvlum inmates’ hair erected under the 
influence of sudden and extreme terror. He 
instances a woman who was occasionally given 
an almost painless subcutancous morphia 
injection. She, believing that poison was being 
injected, became ‘deadly pale and her hair 
was partially erected on the front of the head.’ 

Cannon* has shown that in pain, fear and 
rage there is a sudden increase of adrenalin 
secretion into the blood stream—preparing the 
body for action—and a flow of blood to the 
outer limbs. Among many animals the hair 
rises, among clucking hens and swans feathers 


‘are raised before attack. They then appear 


more formidable. This refiexive action may be 
somewhat atrophied in man, but Georges 
Dumas (Nouveau Traité de Psychologie, vol. 2, 
pp. 283-5, and vol. 3, pp. 227-8, 1932-3) repro- 
duces photographs (taken half a century 
earlier) of Orientals being executed by torture, 
and their hair is erect. The text explains that 
while the initial fear causes the hair to rise, the 
subsequent intense pain produces such a per- 
spiration that it becomes matted.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN S. BARWELL 





* Cannon, Walter B., Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger 
Fear and Rage. 1915 
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Contemporary Arts 


Last Days at Edinburgh 


Tue Azuma Kabuki company of dancers and 
musicians from Tokyo appear in the final week 
of this festival, contributing an exotic spectacle 
quite unlike any previous offering in the field 
of theatre dance. The genesis and background 
of this particular form of theatre (a popularisa- 
tion at first looked upon as a degenerate and 
vulgar catchpenny affair) need not concern us; 
few Europeans can have had contact with the 
whole range of differing styles of lyric, drama- 
tic, comic or tragic theatre found in Japan; we 
can accept what these players offer without 
knowing a single thing about the history and 
raison d’étre of the Noh drama, the Bunraki 
Theatre, or the many variegations of Kabuki 
which have risen since the seventeenth century. 
For all that matters is the immediate theatrical 
impact, and if for no other reason than that 
here the impact is by means quite different 
from those customary in our own theatre, we 
are engaged in an experience of the senses of 
a completely novel order. 


The group consists of about a dozen dancers 
and the same number of musicians; the items 
are new compositions adapted out of tradi- 
tional Kabuki plays, dance-dramas, character 
studies and what can only be described as 
‘atmospheric pieces.’ Few of them carry—or 
need—dialogue: the exchange of words seems 
to the non-Japanese spectator a superfluity, 
so completely are the mood, the relations be- 
tween characters, the unfolding of story, 
carried through by a use of all the arts and 
techniques of the theatre. It is a demonstration 
of what the art of the theatre can mean when 
all the expressive means appropriate to that 
grand ceremony which is the theatre at its 
highest are in use together. 


The programme of eight items and a musical 
interlude differs from the customary Japanese 
home-service programme inasmuch as it con- 
sists of excerpts, vignettes detached from their 
main context, and duets or quartets of virtuoso 
display. The players act, dance, mime, gesture, 
speak or sing as required; stage attendants, 
black-robed and veiled, move in and out to 
move chairs, change costumes, pick up cloths 
or properties; musicians perform to the side of 
the stage quite detachedly from the moving 
figures who amble, loiter, pose, sway, sigh, 
murmur and gesture their way through plots 
which are partly or wholly comprehensible. 
They wear clothes as a butterfly bears its wings 
or as an orchid supports its incredible structure 
of waxen, artfully poised petals. 


The characters are priests, lions, dancing 
girls, sad poets, village jokers, legendary 
warriors; and we see them unfold tales 
of their adventures with life, with the gods, 
and with one another. We learn as much 
as is good for us to know by simply 
being receptive to the many deliciously 
strange assaults on eye, ear and imagination 
that ensue. So much of what occurs is plainly 
the result of integrated teamwork that it would 
be meaningless to name everyone who pleases 
with some morsel of dance, mime or comedy; 
but Tokuho Azuma and Masaya Fujima, who 
are principal performer and chief régisseur 
respectively, must be congratulated on behalf 
of: the entire team. 


The final item on the official list of events is 
the Edwige Feuilltre company appearing in 
La Dame aux camélias. 

Mme. Feuillére plays Marguérite with a 
tender seriousness and, avoiding any bold his- 
trionics, compels us to belicve in the romantic 
myth of the golden-hearted ferme du monde. 
Her mood throughout is lyric, rather than 
obviously dramatic; and all her attributes—the 
thrilling voice, the few and fine gestures, the 
delicate tilt and lift of the head, the fine play 
of eyes—work towards creating a whole por- 
trait finely etched rather than boldly brushed- 
in. This minor key interpretation nicely suits 
present-day tastes; we are almost persuaded 
that the play has merit—-even that from its 
moral confusion a moral can be extracted. 


The solidly competent level of the support- 
ing cast was disturbed by the shrill insistencies 
in M. Jacques Dacqmine’s version of Armand 
—a too’nipping and eager air intruding upon 
the autumnal gentleness with which Mme. 
Feuillére invested her creation of Marguérite. 


A. V. COTON 


Festival Films 


For anyone interested in the motives behind 
film-making, the Edinburgh Film Festival has 
this year provided an interesting field for study. 
The festival opened with a new film by G. W. 
Pabst, The Last Act, an account of the last ten 
days in Hitler’s life. Here the motive is made 
clear: the film pleads for watchfulness for any 
sign of false leadership, a plea which has a 
special emphasis coming, as it does, from 
Austria. Pabst prefers seriousness to sensation- 
alism in his approach and his film, which skil- 
fully relates events in the cramped confines of 
the bunker to the sweeping onrush of war out- 
side, has a most powerful impact. 

The Danish film, A Day Came, a sincerely 
handled account of the underground move- 
ment, aims not to stir up dying emnities but 
to pay a quiet and touching tribute to heroism. 
Two Peasants, from Yugoslavia, is concerned 
less with war than with the conflict between 
emotion and conscience created when a 
wounded partisan seeks refuge. It offers a 
strong stimulus to national spirit. So also does 
Hill 24 Doesn’t Answer, set during the Israeli 
war of independence and designed to illumine 
some of the human problems arising from the 
birth of the new state. 


These are all, in some degree, films of vio- 
lence. Several of the other more tranquil pro- 
ductions have also offered interesting studies 
in motivation. Czechoslovakia sent Jan Hus, 
an elaborately mounted and finely photo- 
graphed colour film about the life of the re- 
former. It has genuine religious feeling as well 
as natural fervour and is distinguished by 
Zdenek Stepanek’s inspiring performance as 
Hus. From Sweden came Sir Arne’s Treasure, 
a new version of Mauritz Stiller’s masterwork, 
adapted from Selma Lagerléf’s novel: a curi- 
ously faded film which suggests that Sweden 
must look to themes with a more contemporary 
flavour if she is to regain her former eminence 
among the film-making nations, In addition to 
the ballet film, Romeo and Juliet, Russia was 
represented by Devotion, a story of family 


problems in modern Moscow, surprising jg 
some of its emphases. 

British feature film-making has been inade 
quately represented at Edinburgh this yeq 
although Doctor at Sea was a popular succes, 
and welcome for its comedy, at present appar 
ently a scarce quantity among the. nations 
Prestige was upheld by a number of excellen, 
short films, among which The Bespoke Ovyep. 
coat, an imaginative adaptation by Wolf 
Mankowicz of the Gogo! story, was outstand. 
ing for its blending of sensitive acting ang 
understanding direction. 

The festival ends this week on a strong note, 
Carl Dreyer's new film, The Word, adapted 
from Kaj Munk’s play, has fully satisfied those 
who expected a film of the quality of Joan of 
Arc and Day of Wrath. Of all the festivals 
scores of films this sincere and deeply contem- 
plative work must surely make the most lasting 
impression. Ugetsu Monogatari, the Japanese 
production which received during the festiva| 
the Golden Laurel Award for the film making 
the greatest contribution to international 
understanding, is a drama of the civil war in 
central Japan at the end of the sixteenth cen. 
tury. The Blackboard Jungle is a scathing in- 
dictment cf aspects of New York’s educational 
system. Finally, there is L’Oro di Napoli, 
Vittorio de Sica’s highly individual commen: 
tary on life in Naples which the director, presi- 
dent of this year’s festival, introduced in per- 
son. This is a stimulating, sometimes enchant- 
ing, sometimes baffling work which bears the 
stamp of a master of his art. De Sica’s visit 
and his film brought a note of Latin gaiety toa 
festival where by tradition films are taken a 
little seriously. 


Theatre 


Mr. KETTLE AND Mrs. Moon. By J. B. Priestley. 
(Duchess.)}——THE WATER GIPsIEs. By A. P, 
Herbert and Vivian Ellis. (Winter Garden.) 


THE idea of the salaried serf—young, old or 
middle-aged—throwing over the traces and de- 
ciding in the teeth of respectability that his 
present life is not worth living is one that forms 
the basis of many of J. B. Priestley’s plays. The 
present variant on the theme presents us with 
a middle-aged bank manager in a Midland 
town inhabited by peculiarly ghastly notables. 
In the first act he makes the great decision, 
being joined at the end of it by the wife ofa 
client, who has been thirsting for years to leave 
husband and Brickmill; in the second pressure 
is brought to bear by the forces of local stabil- 
ity; in the third, they are defeated and the 
curtain falls with Mr. Kettle and Mrs. Moon 
setting out for a new life spent with the raggle- 
taggle gipsies. Now, I suppose it is a measure 
of how far we have returned to pre-war ways 
of thinking that such a play, skilfully presented 
by its author, as it is, can seem to have some 
relevance to anyone’s discontents. A few years 
ago we were clinging to the idea that people 
went on working in intolerable conditions as 
a potential (indeed the only available) life- 
saver—a theme which appears to me a good 
deal more relevant to the needs of a shaky 
civilisation thinly veneered with prosperity 
than the one Mr. Priestley has chosen this time. 
However, I suppose this is being too Puritani- 
cal about the whole thing. Certainly, this new 
play is enjoyable for about two acts—after that 
it takes off into fantasy and facility. As always, 
Mr. Priestley’s dialogue is his strong point 
(stronger than plot, anyhow), and he is aided 
by a very natural performance by Clive 
Morton as Mr. Kettle. Frances Rowe is a little 
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A 
Ras Bun 


LET YOUR SAVINGS EARN 


O 
70 FREE OF 
INCOME TAX 


A wise investment with a worthwhile return. 
Prompt and easy withdrawals. The Society’s 
free “Guide for Investors” gladly sent on 
request. 


Write today to the Secretary 
for your copy 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


20 BRIDE LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


























A Scottish Coxswain 


You can’t afford to be 
without it 






How often have you heard that? 
But without the Lifeboat Service 
600 people a year would be lost 
atsea. Help to support this work 
by sending a contribution... 





ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. D, Burnett Brown, O.B.E., f*.C., T.D., MLA. 














Happiness! 


With affection, care and security, 
living in homely surroundings— 
our children’s future is assured 
This Voluntary Society has nearly 


5,000 children now in its care, 
depending on YOUR HELP 


Donations and legacies gratefully 
ri 


eceived 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS & STRAYS) 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON 
LONDON, S.E.11 











ACCRA: The illustration 

is a tribute to the dashing 
watermanship of the cheer- 

ful Fanti paddlers who man 

the surfboats—a well-known 

feature of the waterfront 

of Accra. They play a vital part 
in the commerce of Accra, for the 
port has no deep-water harbour, though 
it handles about one-third of the imports 
of the Gold Coast. 

How long their skilful trade will con- 
tinue to flourish is uncertain, for the 


great increase in the wealth and com- 
merce of the Gold Coast has already 
led to an extension of the modern port 


facilities at Takoradi, while 17 miles to 
the east of Accra work is in progress on 
a new port at Tema. 

Accra is the capital of the Gold Coast, 
a steadily progressive country with a 
population of over four and a half 
million people. 

Business men who require informa- 
tion on current commercial condi- 
tions in the Gold Coast are invited to 
get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, 
London E.C.3. Up-to-date reports 
from our branches in Accra and 
elsewhere are readily obtainable 


on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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too eager as Mrs. Moon, but Wendy Craig 
makes a convincing good-time girl. All in all, 
not a bad evening. 

Coming from the duo who produced Bless 
the Bride this new musical comedy is rather 
disappointing. Of course, this is musical 
comedy with the old look, a simple tale of 
young love, middle-aged love and old love in 
Hammersmith, somewhat confused by the 
author’s determined effort to make a case for 
keeping our canals open. The honours of the 
evening go to Dora Bryan for her galvanic 
performance as young love’s sister, Lily Bell; 
but Jane Bell herself in the person of Pamela 
Charles languished effectively, thereby con- 
tributing to the slowing-down of the action. 
Jerry Verno and Doris Hare behaved as 
jovially and comically as Londoners in pubs 
are still expected to behave in these days when 
Kensington speaks polite Cockney and Poplar 
basic Thames valley. The sets were good, the 
tunes pleasant; all that was needed was a little 
zip, but Miss Bryan was the only one to 
supply it. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Television 


THE Brains Trust is back, and visible. I should 
have said, offhand, that to see it sitting round 
a table would be likely to inspire and interest 
one more than to hear its disembodied voice. 
But Sunday’s first performance—if brains can 
be said to perform—was a big disappointment. 
Memory probably had a good deal to do with 
it. Huxley, Joad and Campbell, as triangular 
and inseparable as the Three Musketeers, were 
part of the mythology of the Forties—two big 
guns and their Sancho Panza. Of these, only 
Huxley remains, and, as far as Sunday’s 
session allowed him scope for it, he towered 
above the rest. But the whole thing failed to 
set, like junket when the wind changes; and 
instead of three archetypal voices, symbols of 
three facets of life, we had five men, no less, 
and a questionmaster, and a secretary handing 
him slips of paper—seven in all and it looked 
like a board meeting. Half an hour isn’t long to 
get through a fair number of questions, nist 
of them on rather world-shaking themes, and 
the chairman, poor man, looked so dyspeptic 
about it, in such a state of acute distress at the 
need to hustle, that it started the whole thing 
off at an uncomfortable pace. Time and ex- 
perience may cure some of these defects. But 
worry and irresolution no chairman (who must 
above all be cheerful and masterly) can afford. 
Such extraordinary things have been coming 
out ef Earl’s Court under the vaguely disturb- 
ing title of Arenascope that my critical breath 
quite fails me. Night after night, for several 
television hours, that is, we have been shown 
what purports to be life in these islands, and 
that approximates to life as we know it about 
as closely as the travel posters that suggest 
that in London you meet only pearly kings and 
beefeaters. But at least the travel posters are 
pretty: and this was not. Mostly it looked like 
the rather grislier form of village pageant— 
country dancing, and men in fancy stockings 
looking unhappy; displays of muscle-flexing 
and very amateur gymnastics from little 
knickered girls and puffing scouts; and tugs- 
of-war, and rapturous bands hitting saucepan- 
lids while a mouth-organ faltered through 
Alexander's Ragtime Band. This is all very 
well in the village, but on television, to an 
audience of millions, for several solid hours— 
I can only clutch my head and murmur, ‘What- 

ever next?’ 
ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Art 


THE attention paid to the young, emerging 
artists, the painters and sculptors just out of 
art school or at least under the age of thirty, 
is one of the most noticeable features of the 
artistic scene in the past ten years. It is as 
though we were trying to atone for past 
neglect and it may therefore seem hard- 
hearted to suggest that some of this attention 
and solicitude is not so beneficial as it might 
appear to those in receipt of it. It is not 
desirable to encourage artists to fall too early 
into the habits of working created by the 
periodic one-man show or by the frequent 
opportunity to hang up that eye-catching pic- 
ture in a mixed exhibition. I should not be so 
concerned if I felt that many students had 
the benefit of a serious and comprehensive 
training in our schools of art, but that is not 
the case and many of them present themselves 
before the public in a condition of artistic 
illiteracy, ignorant of the vocabulary, the 
grammar, the usages of their art—though I am 


aware that to many those will seem three dirty + 


words. 


These remarks are occasioned by the exhibi- 
tion at Gimpel Fils of the work of eight young 
artists—three sculptors and five painters—who 
had been picked by a small committee from 
the Young Contemporaries show earlier in the 
year. One of these, Ralph Brown, seems to 
me, as I suggested last week, a prodigiously 
gifted sculptor and the three pieces here which 
are additional to those two also on view at 
the ICA serve to strengthen that conviction. In 
the first place his work has that reassuring 
competence which suggests not only that he 
can do the job, but that should he also be 
endowed with vision, with a developing vision 
and the right kind of artistic ambition, it is 
within his power to fulfil himself, that search- 
ing observations or ideas will not be seriously 
diminished or destroyed in the act of recrea- 
tion. Beyond that competence is a remarkable 
maturity of understanding which is all the 
more impressive for being so modest and 
reserved. He is not inflating his utterance to 
gain attention; his work is without the taint 
of premature originality. That his small stand- 
ing figure of an old man should have a head 
powerfully reminiscent of Rodin’s Balzac 
seems not to be a clever piece of borrowing, 
but a proper acknowledgement of capacities 
and intentions which he reverences and which 
he desires to continue. Many young artists can 
temporarily engage us by their energy and 
innocence, few can compel attention by the 
kind of intensity and control to, be found in 
the admirable Head of Alan Cooper. 


The best painting in this show is by Graham 
Arnold and his Townscape is his best picture. 
At the moment, however, his range of tone 
and colour is so limited that it is difficult to 
gauge his potentialities. Certainly he has a 
gift for establishing the presence of objects and 
for animating his pictures by a sure and not 
picturesque division of the canvas, but it is 
to be hoped that he will not convert those 
limitations to which I have: already referred 
into a ‘style.’ There is every danger that he 
might be encouraged to do so as many of the 
ingredients of his work also happen to be 
typical of the so-called New Realism. The 
most ambitious of the painters is Alan 
Windsor, ambitious because, unlike Arnold, 
he is mainly concerned with the complicated 
world of the theatre, so easily and senti- 
mentally evocative, and with complicated 
problems of colour and space. He is a painter 


full of ideas and energy, but I suspect that he 
might bring his work for a moment out of the 
flux of experiment by more serious attention 
to the handling of paint as a material, for now 
his use of it is quite inappropriate to every- 
thing else he is attempting. And incidentally 
there is no part of the artist’s training which 
is so seriously neglected in our schools of art 
than this. The other artist particularly to be 
noticed is Pamela Lloyd who, except in some 
small pictures of pigeon lofts where she has 
succumbed to their obvious picturesqueness, 
presents a hermetic world of strained relation. 
ships between staring girls and Ibsen-like 
symbolism. The best of these figure pictures js 
also the smallest. Elsewhere she has been 
tempted by those fashionable expanses of 
hardboard and on the larger scale her illustra- 
tive draughtsmanship fails to take hold of 
things and the thinned-out areas of paint cease 
to have any kind of significance. In extending 
the size of the picture surface nothing else 
has been enlarged. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Cinema 


Georpig. (Plaza.-——Cast A Dark SHADow, 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.) 


Fits set in Scotland, like films set in Ireland, 
tend to disregard truth in favour of popular 
illusion, pawkiness in the one and blarney in 
the other assuming an exuberant importance. 
But Geordie, the tale of a wee boy who, 
troubled by his wee-ness, takes a correspon- 
dence course in physical culture, becomes 
immense and, albeit unwillingly, ends by 
throwing the hammer for Great Britain at the 
Olympic Games, sticks remarkably close to 
the truth. Played by Bill Travers, Geordie has 
all the qualities of a Scottish country boy, 
and he is extremely likeable. Mr. Travers isa 
great find and he should at all costs be kept 
in this country. With Alastair Sim as a laird, 
and Raymond Huntley and Brian Reece as 
Olympic officials, the film is one of Messrs. 
Launder and Gilliat’s most successful achieve- 
ments of late. 


* 


Directed by Lewis Gilbert, with plenty of 
suspense and some really admirable character- 
isations, Cast a Dark Shadow is a commend- 
able thriller. Dirk Bogarde, as a fortune hunter, 
Mona Washbourne, Margaret Lockwood and 
Kay Walsh as his wives present, past and 
potential, not to mention Kathleen Harrison 
as a maid and Robert Flemyng as a lawyer, 
constitute a cast of no mean talent, and even 
when at the end the plot goes a bit off the rails 
it is an active pleasure to watch such smooth 
operatives at work. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


The Spectator 


September 11, 1830 


PILLOW LACE.—The King and Queen have 
promised on every proper occasion to promote 
the interests of the pillow lace workers. We 
fear even their patronage will do little good. 
It is not fashion that has substituted bobbin- 
net for thread lace, but a more imperative per- 
sonage still, the tax-gatherer. If Their Majesties 
could relieve the labours of the country of 
some five and twenty millions of taxes, pillow 
lace might thrive as well as ever it did. 
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... it’s part of Britain’s progress, 


to which The English Electric Company 


contributes, at home and abroad... 


Britain’s economic progress is something that 
can be seen in every shop, every home. 
Since 1949, our industrial output has risen by 
20°% and the value of our exports by 42%. 
More goods at home, more of the exports we 
depend on, mean better living for Britain. In both 
ways ENGLISH ELECTRIC plays its part. 
Production needs power. 50 power stations 
have been brought into commission by the Cen- 
tral Electricity Authority since April 1948; out- 
put of current has risen by 60%. In these power 
stations, many of the turbines, generators and 
other equipment are by ENGLISH ELECTRIC. 
And ENGLISH ELECTRIC makes the motors and 
other electrical gear by which industries use this 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ - 


energy for production ; a never-ending job of re- 
equipment, modernization. Thus, at home— 
more power, for more production. 

Moreover, ENGLISH ELECTRIC is a Vigorous ex- 
porter. About half the Group’s business is over- 
seas. All over the world, ENGLISH ELECTRIC earns 
currency for Britain—and a reputation that helps 
all British exports. 

Because its activities range so widely, this 
Company acquires a great deal of varied experi- 
ence, constantly extended. Without this precious 
asset, ENGLISH ELEcTrIc’s human and produc- 
tive resources would be less effective than they 
are in contributing, at home and overseas, to 
Britain’s continuing progress. 





POWER FOR INDUSTRY. This transformer 
at Walsall Power Station helps control elec» 
tricity needed in Midland factories, includ- 
ing many making TV sets. 





EARNING MONEY OVERSEAS. Egypt has 
recently acquired 19 ENGLISH ELECTRIC five- 
coach articulated diesel-electric trains to 
operate a new high-speed passenger service. 
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DEVELOPING MARKETS OVERSEAS. 
Three 56,000-h.p. water-turbine generating 
sets, and all the other electrical equipment, 
were supplied by ENGLISH ELECTRIC to Co- 
frentes Power Station, part of Spain’s big 
hydro-electric development plan. 


To YOUNG MEN and 
their PARENTS 


To any boy or young man considering a 
career in science or engineering, ENGLISH 
EvLectric offers almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities. He wiil receive first-class train- 
ing under excellent conditions, and can 
look forward to a choice of stimulating 
and rewarding jobs, at home or abroad. 
For details of ENGLISH ELECTRIC train- 
ing schemes, please write to the Central 
Personnel Department. 








bringing you better living — 


The English Electric Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 
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Samuel Deronda 


By JOHN WAIN 


Fortune has smiled on Samuel; his talent as a pasticheur has been 
rewarded with the reputation of a poet, and now, owing to having 
overheard an incriminating telephone conversation, he has been able 
to dislodge, with remarkably little fuss, the holder of a lucrative post 
as weekly novel-reviewer. With worldly success abundant, he will surely 
melt the heart of Minnie Stroney, the office beauty? 


newspaper has to be a judge of men. But as Samuel sat 
opposite this particular Proprietor, and looked at him glassily 
across the mahogany desk, the air was heavy with bewilderment. 

Neither of them could size the other up. The Proprietor was 
unable to square Samuel’s habitual hang-dog manner and flaccid 
resistance to conversation with his proven resourcefulness and 
public spirit. After all, Samuel had put the police on to Len’s 
trail; his information had proved correct, and had led to appro- 
priate steps within the domain of criminal law. Len would not 
be reviewing any novels for some years. These things were accom- 
plished facts, and—here the Proprietor passed his hand over his 
eyes—it was Samuel who had accomplished them. 

Samuel, for his part, could not understand why the Proprietor 
was so long in coming to the point. After all, it was—surely?— 
conventional, to say the least, that anyone who had rendered a 
service to a rich and powerful man should be asked, with a fair 
amount of dispatch, some pleasing question on the lines of, ‘Is 
there any little favour I can do for you?’ 

‘Is there any little favour I can do for you?’ the Proprietor 
unexpectedly asked, leaning forward. He took off his pince-nez 
and began swinging it gently to and fro as if wishing to send 
Samuel into an hypnotic trance. 

‘Yerss, mattrafack there is,’ said Samuel immediately. ‘He 
worked for you, Len, didney?—doin’ the books.’ 

“Well, no, as a matter of fact I don’t think he was in the 
accounts department,’ said the Proprietor, watching Samuel 
narrowly, but unable to forecast what he would say next. ‘He 
was something to do with the literary side of the paper—he 
reviewed novels.’ 

‘Swot I said, din 1?’ Samuel countered aggressively. ‘Doin’ the 
books. Reviewing,’ he said slowly and pityingly, as if realising 
that the Proprietor would have no chance of following the argu- 
ment unless it was conducted in a stylised jargon. 

The Proprietor sank back in his chair. ‘About this favour I 
could do you,’ he said in the tone of one changing the subject. 
Samuel cut in briskly. 

‘Len’s dropped out, right? Job’s vacant, right?’ 

Their eyes met. Suddenly the air was cleared of bewilderment. 
Two men of power had recognised one another. This, after all 
(the Proprietor reflected) was how he himself had come up; the 
hard way. A bell was rung, a message was given, hands were 
shaken, corridors traversed, and Samuel found himself facing 
the Literary Editor. 

This functionary showed no surprise. ‘Going to do the novels? 
Well, I hope we shan’t have to correct your spelling as much as 
we did Len’s. I'll send the first batch round next week, if you'll 
leave your address!’ He turned away. 

Samuel lingered, hoping for a word of guidance. ‘Never done 
this caper before,’ he volunteered. 

The Literary Editor nodded towards a small inner room. ‘We've 
got the walls lined with all our back numbers there,’ he said. 
‘Take a look through that lot. You'll soon get the hang of it.’ He 
went back to his work. 


T= proprietor of a respectable and intellectual Sunday 


rs + + 


‘When Mr. Vacuum produced Ferrets in Torchlight, that presti- 
digitative first novel, I was—I confess it freely—taken in. 
Eminently readable, the book had all the appearance of a cara- 
paced talent which should rival the whorled shards of Tallulah 


Pebble herself, and perhaps even turn out to be a legitimate 
successor—in trousers—of Mrs. Woolf. But—I confess it 
expensively—the appearance of his new novel, Mating 
Porcupines, has disabused me.’ 

Samuel’s eye raced down the column, picking out the key words, 
‘Characters distressingly insubstantial . . . little need be said 
of . . . can hardly be expected to enter upon a discussion , , , 
all in all, disappointing. . . . Yes, it seemed pretty routine stuff. 
Difficult to see why Len had needed anybody to provide plot. 
synopses for this. ‘It may be, of course,’ the review ended, on a 
charmingly self-deprecatory note, ‘that I was unfair to Mr, 
Vacuum; I came to him straight from a reading of Sebastian 
Scabies.’ 

The last sentence was obviously a get-out formula: it combined 
a graceful compliment to this Scabies character with a possible 
loophole in case Mr. Vacuum should ever become important and 
have to be flattered. And it gave a charming note of ‘We're all 
human and fallible together, especially me.’ Although Samuel was 
not reading for enjoyment, but simply to learn the technique of 
the job, he permitted himself a smile. The thing was so fool- 
proof; it reduced the performance of a difficult art to a few 
simple rules of thumb. Working quickly, he picked up the pile of 
back-numbers and glanced through a number of Len’s reviews 
in quick succession. All the unfavourable ones, he noticed, had 
that formula. ‘I may have been unfair to Miss Burnt-Norton; 
perhaps it was a mistake to read Mr. Ashe-Wednesday immediately 
before.’ ‘But after all, my failure to respond to Mr. Hardy may 
be simply that he is overshadowed by Miss Laurel.’ One even said, 
memorably: ‘I made the mistake of coming to this book immedi- 
ately after reading Flaubert.’ Samuel wondered where Len had 
heard, or seen, this queer foreign name; but he was acute enough 
to see that it must be a powerful talisman. Flaubert; remember that, 

The favourable reviews were even easier to imitate. Samuel 
went through a round dozen of them, noting down the key phrases, 
Then he laid the pile of back-numbers aside. His professional 
training was over. 

‘Going already?’ the Literary Editor asked, as Samuel passed 
through the outer office. 

‘Gossome writin’ to do,’ Samuel answered. He wrinkled his 
brow, indicating gravity in the face of a difficult task, then 
suddenly decided to abandon the pose. He could perfectly well 
relax, after all; the fellow had been ordered to give him the job. 

‘Goin’ to get on with the reviewin’,’ he said, leering. 

‘But you haven't got the——’ said the Literary Editor. He was 
going to finish with the words, ‘books yet,’ but closed his mouth. 
He nodded, his face expressionless. Samuel went out. 

‘Lucy!’ the Literary Editor called. “Lucy!” 

His secretary, a fat girl, came into the room. She moved as if 
the air surrounding her had the consistency of water, thrusting 
herself along with vigorous movements of the shoulders and arms. 

“You saw that man just went out?’ the Literary Editor asked. 

“Yes,” said Lucy. 

‘Shall I tell you something?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘He’s taking over Len’s berth.” 

*Yes?’ 

‘Shall I tell you something else?’ 

*Yes.’ 

‘I think I’m going to like him,’ said the Literary Editor. 

> * + 


‘Tops for devourability,’ Samuel wrote. ‘A sensitive reaffirma- 
tion of human values, this book is wholesome as butterscotch. To 
his earlier pertinacity and sensitivity, Mr. ———— has added a 
new catholicity of range. This book made me curl up like a roll 
of linoleum. Absorbing as blottingpaper, with a plot that runs 
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like a gazelle, it lives in every line. I cannot resist‘quoting one of 
the many memorable passages it contains.’ 

He left a blank of some inches, and resumed: 

‘Need I add that this book has an essential niche in the luggage 
of everyone contemplating a journey by space-rocket?’ 

Beginning a new paragraph, he went on more slowly, lingering 
with pleasure over his phrases—or rather, over Len’s phrases, or 
rather still, over Len’s pickings from the phrases of his 
predecessors. 

‘Mr. , on the other hand, has produced an offering that 
could only be used as ballast. Expectations whetted by " 
falteringly sustained by , are doomed to extinction when 
this volume reaches the bookshops, if it ever does. Can Mr. 
really expect us to swallow the blurred and perfunctory sketches 
of , his hero, or , his equally unlikely heroine? 
And what does he expect us to make of passages such as the 
following?’ 

Again he left a blank of some inches. 

‘In conclusion, one can only beg Mr. to return to 
whatever his former occupation may have been. The English 
novel needs him like a hole in the gall-bladder. But perhaps, after 
all, it was a mistake to come to him fresh from a rereading of the 
Abbé Prevost.’ 

That would do. As a top-ranker he would only be expected 
to deal with two novels at once; the rest would be dealt with in 
huge batches by the hacks who, presumably, had even less com- 
petence and discrimination than Len. Still, he reflected, there was 
no hurry. He had been round to the factory and given his notice 
(now he never would know what it was they were supposed to 
be making), and there was nothing to do until that evening, when 
he had arranged to conduct Minnie to the poetry reading. 

Samuel paced his room, thinking. Was the poetry racket still 
worth playing after all? His only motive for going into it in the 
first place had been to make himself appear interesting in Minnie’s 
eyes; wouldn’t the novel-reviewing be enough on its own, 
especially as it brought him in a living wage on which he could 
even ask Minnie to marry him? He took out his poem, ‘Poem,’ and 
looked at it. Was there really any need to go on with this stuff? 

But the caution of the Derondas asserted itself once more. Why 
not have two strings to his bow? ‘Mr. Samuel Deronda, poet and 
critic,” sounded better than ‘the well-known novel-reviewer, Mr. 
Deronda.’ Even Len, he recalled, had at any rate had the astute- 
ness to talk about a book he claimed to be writing, the one he 
was going to sell to all the people who confused him with 
Henrik Ibsen. With a shudder, he recalled that Len had even out- 
lined the subject-matter of this book to him when they had met 
at Randolph Seed’s party. It was to prove that Shakespeare had 
written the works of Bacon. Wincing, he recalled the diabolic 
persistence with which Len had droned on, claiming to have 
proved that if you took the first line of Bacon’s first essay (in 
the edition of 1602), the second of the second, the third of the 
third, and so on, and picked out the first letter of the first line, 
the second of the second, and so on, you got the reading ‘EGO 
GULIELMUS SHAKSPEAR HOC FECI’; or some such 
rubbish. Samuel's head hurt as he thought how Len had bored 
him, but all the same he recognised a lesson that had to be learnt. 
Even Len, who had seemed so secure, had found it necessary to 
have another imposture in reserve. And poetry was easier than 
stewing over a lot of old books, or pretending to stew over them. 

Well, but it was important to have first things first. This novel- 
reviewing needed a little more attention before he could write 
any more poems. He must build up a good back-log of reviews, so 
that he could have a long time, say six months, of idleness in 
which to consider his strategy. When the books arrived, he need 
only spend a few minutes cupying out names and quotations into 
blanks left for the purpose, and his duties would be over. The rest 
of his time he could devote to faking up more ‘poems’ and pressing 
his suit to Minnie Stroney. Life’s problems dissolved before 
Samuel's eyes; the way ahead was clear. 

Edith, née Jessie, Deronda now called up the stairs. ‘Samuel! 
Your dad wants to know why you don’t come down. Your 
‘addock’s getting cold.’ 
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Immediately, Samuel laid aside his pencil and stood up. ‘Never 
did care for cold ’addock,’ he remarked to himself, moving 
towards the door. The sound practical sense of the Derondas 
was evident, as much in small things as in great. Samuel felt he 
had earned a good strong cup of Rosie and a nice warm haddock. 
Such a meal, he knew, would constitute a sensitive reaffirmation 
of human values, 

+ * . 

‘It’s you next, Samuel,’ Minnie whispered, squirming on her 
already creaking chair. She was terribly excited. The Poetry 
Reading had been organised by one of those high-pressure literary 
impresarios about whom the one inexplicable thing is that they 
did not go into show business. The cramped, stifling room had 
echoed to the ululations of some of the best performers who 
were ever lost to the music-hall stage. 

The performer on the stage was just finishing. In spite of urgent 
time-signals, he had calmly unfolded and read nine poems instead 
of the agreed three. He now took out a tenth, ‘to conclude with, 
if I may,’ and launched into it; but Samuel could see from the 
size of the paper—a single sheet—that it could not be a long one. 

A shaft of evening sunlight fell on the reciting man. He swayed 
hypnotically backwards and forwards, his voice a dead monotone. 
Samuel listened carefully, noting the run of the lines and the 
construction of the phrases. All he had to do was to assimilate 
two styles—Len’s and this—and his future as an English Man of 
Letters was assured. 

‘Drowned among the bread men, rolled in a ringing rowlock,’ 
the ‘poet’ chanted. Samuel listened reverentially. This was classy 
stuff, classier than his own, even. He could not have put it into 
literary terms—could not have explained, for instance, that the 
recipe was to begin with a splinter of Dylan Thomas's sensibility 
and then whittle that splinter down to nothing. But he knew what 
counted in the world he was breaking into, and he knew he could 
do it, and he knew that Minnie had fallen, and that she was, at 
last, his worshipper. 

The ‘poet’ stepped back from the golden shaft. The organiser 
ushered Samuel to the platform. Samuel was introduced, standing 
impassive, the newest luminary. ‘Has also undertaken the fiction 
reviewing for the Sunday Enclosure.’ He stepped forward and 
favoured the company with his poem, ‘Poem,’ then modestly 
quitted the platform. His modesty was remarked on. It was not 
traced to the fact that ‘Poem’ was the only poem he had so far 
written. 

And there let us leave him, stepping down from the platform, 
confident, young, vitreous and already famous, beginning to taste 
the rewards that Poesy will yet scatter bountifully upon those 
who doughtily serve her. You and I, reader, will slip away, noting 
with a final glance that Samuel (the interval being upon us) is 
walking across the room to Minnie, his own true love. She rises, 
aglow, to meet him . . . but no: he has halted. His eye has been 
caught by a melting glance from a swelling siren in a swirling 
dirnd!. Samuel pauses. He looks from the newcomer to Minnie 
Stroney, and back again. His mind—we read it—is made up. He 
crosses the floor towards his Newfoundland. The game goes on. 


Unmasked 


The language of conspiracy is lost— 
passwords, ambiguous whispers in the dark— 
the useless telephone hung up at last, 


whose tone could soothe or menace: “Walk ahead 
and do not recognise me . . . yes, the park . . .’; 
the rag-bag of disguises laid aside. 


Mere creatures of a sinister regime, 
moved at another’s whim from square to square 
and featureless as counters in a game, 


now we must grapple with identity: 
incredulous, we meet the mirror’s stare 
and wonu.: who the stranger there can be— 


the scapegoat with the unfamiliar name. 
SAM HARRISON 
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BOOKS 


‘Moral, Grave, Sublime’ 


By JOHN WAIN 





N important part of the history of a nation is the history 
of its entertainment, and in the case of the drama, when 
this is crossed with literary history, the field for study is 

very rich. What is successful on the stage is a very direct index 
of the taste and preoccupations of an epoch; a great novel or 
poem can lie dormant, having its major success a generation or 
more later, but a dramatist, to stay in business, has to hit the 
target with every shot. And when wetry to grasp the history of the 
drama, we find it is not enough merely to read dramatic litera- 
ture; the feel of the theatre has to come to us through an 
exumination of its major actors. Mr. Trewin’s book,* in itself 
no more than a useful and companionable volume, could, in 
the right hands, be a guide to a piece of essential social history. 

What do we most want to know about a man like Macready? 
Not, assuredly, the mechanical details of his engagements; that 
he played Iago here and Othello there, was at Bristol on this 
date, at Bath on that; but rather, what was his attitude towards 
the repertory, both as regards classical English drama and the 
contemporary output? What did he contribute to the living 
tradition of the theatre? Were English acting and production 
different, in any marked way, for his having lived? 

Above all, we want to know what he was like as an actor, 
how he talked, moved and looked. And this question, of course, 
cannot be answered. In spite of the devoted efforts of a 
thousand pens, the great actors of the past are dead to us; 
language has been used—its resources have been positively 
lavished—in the effort to capture in verbal description the effect 
of their performances; and when we consult the most carefully 
written, the most complete, the most brilliantly evocative of 
these accounts, we get only a little more than nothing. The 
bubble bursts in the palm, and a thin smear of soap remains. 
And the writers, devoted as they are, know this. Now and then 
one of them will look up despairingly from the task, and 
exclaim at its impossibility. Lady Pollock, for instance, inter- 
rupts her excellent and economical Macready as I Knew Him 
(1884) to ask wistfully, ‘Will ever, among the wonders of 
modern science, an instrument be constructed to repeat per- 
fectly spoken words with the true inflection, the accent, the 
tone of their utterance?’ The mechanical recording of sound 
must have been only a few years ahead, but it was too late for 
Macready. 

We do, however, know about as much of Macready’s acting 
as is possible, and this knowledge is to be found in Mr. Trewin’s 
book. | say ‘to be found,’ because it really is a question of 
looking for it under all the detail. The book is doggedly written; 
every ascertainable fact goes in, and the high-lights of the 
subject’s life, the important issues which emerge from a con- 
templation of his career, tend to get rather lost in the press. In 
a sense Macready was his own best exponent; his diaries are 
Magnificent, and they are preserved in a handsome two-volume 
edition. strung together on a full commentary by a devoted 





_*Mr. Macrrapy. A NINETEENTH CENTURY TRAGEDIAN AND His 
Theatre. By J.C. Trewin. (Harrap, 18s.) 
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slightly supererogatory flavour of—for instance—that endless 
string of modern biographies of Dr. Johnson, written for people 
who, for some reason, can’t be got to read Boswell. His book 
is good, but Macready’s own book is better. For one thing 
Macready wrote better—more stylishly and more movingly— 
than Mr. Trewin, who has an unfortunate way of trying to 
embellish his manner with violently strained quotations and 
‘purple’ phrases, giving a tricksy air to the whole. ‘Miss O’Neill 
was back in the cast, her beauty hanging on the cheek of night.’ 
‘Macready would play this Prospero; not Shakespeare’s, but 
a “dull, ungrammatical version” by Dryden and Reynolds, with 
only a stray dewdrop from the lion’s mane.’ Even the quiet 
dignity of Macready’s death is interrupted by a blast on the 
bugle: ‘But the play was over and the sword in the scabbard. 
Let be: after a life’s fitful fever he slept well.’ There is no 
need to try so hard; we are interested, or we should not be 
reading the book. 

Here, for comparison, is the tone of Macready’s own voice : 
More than once in my life I have heard, in dogmatic tone 
and with an oracular air, certain soi-disant critics bestowing 
on a player especial praise on the ground that his acting was 
quite natural, unpremeditated; that he did not require study, 
and that he never delivered the salient points of a character 
twice in the same way. What would reflection deduce from 
this, but that, although the artist may be subject more or less 
to the accidental variations of his animal spirits, yet, as there 
must be one form of expression which he finds nearest to the 
exact truth, in once attaining this, every deviation or declen- 
sion from it must be more or less a deterioration? Study wil! 
bring ease, grace, and self-possession—the indispensable 
groundwork of an actor’s art; but to evolve the various 
emotions that will give with fidelity nature’s own expression 
to his look and voice—‘hic labor, hoc opus est.’ As Talma 
used to say, ‘there was only one best’—to discover that is the 
labour of the artist; and having once achieved this, is it 
reconcilable to common sense that he would endanger his 
credit by tampering with the truth his patient investigation 

had wrought out? 

* * * 


That passage is important as much for its matter as its 
manner; there are better pieces of writing in Macready’s 
diaries, but no clearer statement of his professional credo. He 
was, pre-eminently, the thoughtful, bookish, intellectual type 
of actor. By contrast with Kean (their careers overlapped, and, 
at one point, clashed) he was slow and painstaking, feeling his 
way into a part; Kean was typical of the unthinking, intuitive 
player who leaps into a part without looking, and carries the 
audience along by the sheer strength of his personality. 
Macready could not do this; he was almost entirely without the 
advantages of natural charm or good looks (‘can I really be so 
ugly?’ he exclaimed on seeing a daguerreotype portrait of 
himself) and worked towards success by study, humility, and 
intelligence. The extract I have quoted shows how it nettled 
him to hear actors of Kean’s type praised for their (to him) 
unethically easy successes; he disapproved of the freedom of 
their lives. He himself was tremendously :«spectable; ‘moral, 
grave, sublime,’ as Tennyson called him. These qualities 
informed his art. If the house were thin, he acted just as earnestly 
as if it were crowded, remarking philosophically, ‘I used tocall it 
“acting to myself;” as indeed it was transferring the study of a 
character from my own apartment to the stage, where it was 
much less irksome.’ If a thin house could not stop him, neither 
could a hostile one: in New York, a dead sheep flopped on to 
the stage, roughs threw paving-stones through the windows, 
the militia were called out; Macready went on with Macbeth, 
compelling the terrified cast to fulfil their duty to the manage- 
ment. In the event, seventeen people were shot dead. The 
rioting was stirred up by a rival, the American actor Forrest, 
who found it the easier to mobilise anti-English feeling because 
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of the recent publication of Martin Chuzzlewit—a book Macteag 


disapproved of. 
- + - 


The tragedy of Macready’s life, surely, was that there wy 
no great contemporary drama for him to interpret. He did mug 
to ‘elevate’ the theatre, even getting Shakespearean plays Dut 
in versions which contained a high proportion of lines actualy 
written by Shakespeare; but the drama in his day was utter) 
dead, and it would have taken more than one great actor to resusg, 
tate it. Macready was the friend of Tennyson, Dicken 
Thackeray, Browning, respected and consulted by the entip 
literary intelligentsia of his day, and yet he never succeeded i 
wringing one passable play out of them. With all their intelligeng 
these writers were unable to grasp the simple fact that a sty 
which was devised to reflect the attitudes of one age cannot 
taken over and used unmodified by another and utterly differey 
one. It seems incredible that a man like T. N. Talfourd, a wi, 
an eminent lawyer, the dedicatee of Pickwick Papers, should hay 
lacked the elementary literary discrimination to see that the fustia 
neo-Elizabethan manner of his Jon was false to the temper of th 
age he lived in; in other respects he must have been a superb) 
intelligent man. It is a striking confirmation of Mr. Eliot’s dictun 
that the subject-matter of literature can be altered without mud 
effort, but the manner of its expression can only be altered by 
a great artist. Macready was a great interpretative artist who wa 
simply not backed up, not given anything good enough to inte. 
pret; it is hard to resist the conclusion that this solid, industriou 
talented and good man lived a largely wasted life. He was a grea 
actor without a great theatre. The intellectual and artistic life o 
nineteenth-century England was, like its social life, a quee 
mixture of opulence and poverty, and this book offers valuabk 
documentation of that fact. Whether Mr. Trewin thinks so o 
not, the story he has to tell is, essentially, a tragedy. 


Physics and the Universe 


FRONTIERS OF ASTRONOMY. By Fred Hoyle. (Heinemann, 25s.) 
THE Laws oF Nature. By R. E. Peierls. (Allen and Unwin, 21s) 


Mr. Hoy_e has written one of the most remarkable books in the 
story of modern science. For its significance in the progress of 
thought it may come to be ranked with, say, Charles Darwin’ 
Origin of Species. It gives an account of the whole evolution of 
inanimate matter. As in the case of the different kind of evolution 
dealt with in the Origin of Species, the account is bound to suffer 
drastic modification in the course of which we may get many 
surprises. Mr. Hoyle is not unprepared for this. But it will no 
alter the fact that his book marks a turning-point in our under: 
standing of the physical universe. 

In accordance with an hypothesis which is already fairly familiar, 
Mr. Hoyle suggests that the raw material of the universe is pro- 
vided by the ever-continuing creation of hydrogen atoms through: 
out space. This material goes to form clouds that, by the com: 
bined operation of gravitation and radiation, suffer fragmentation 
into clusters of galaxies of stars. In stars the matter undergoes 
atomic transmutations in ways which are discussed. By processes, 
some catastrophic and others age-long, portions of the matter 
then pass from stars to gas or dust and back to other stars or to 
planets—and some minute fraction goes to make our humat 
bodies. This train of processes continually reproduces material 
systems of every existing astronomical variety. But room for thes 
is also continually being made by the mutual recession of existing 
systems (the ‘expansion of the universe’) which are thereby con 
tinually fading from each other’s ken. The universe in the large 
as seen by any observer anywhere and at any time is, according 
to this account, always the same. 

Now suppose you have thrown a dart and have hit a particula 
spot on the dartboard; you know that you might have thrown 
differently and that you then would have hit a different spot. lo 
this and all familiar physical happenings the outcome is deter 
mined by the laws of physics only if we know the starting-circum 
stances. These circumstances themselves are not determined by 
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anything else in the problem; they are arbitrary or accidental. So, 
also, all previous accounts of cosmic phenomena have admitted 
the possibility that the universe could have been different from 
what was found; for some starting-circumstances had to be 
assumed and these might equally well have been something differ- 
ent. Mr. Hoyle gives for the first time an account in which there 
are no starting conditions and in which, therefore, there is no 
‘might’ or ‘would’; the universe is what it is by the operation of 
physical laws alone and there is no meaning in saying that it could 
be anything else. Everything happening in the universe depends, 
in the ways he seeks to describe, only upon other things that are 
happening and all, in principle, are open to observational inspec- 
tion; nothing depends upon any kind of occurrence that can no 
jonger, or never could, be observed. That is why his work is a 
turning-point and what it describes may be called the ‘whole’ 
evolution of matter. 

Mr. Hoyle has not been quite alone in conceiving the notion 
of this ‘steady-state’ universe. On anything approaching the scope 
of this book, however, he is alone in developing a detailed system 
of cosmology that is compatible with it. His success results from a 
number of key ideas in astrophysical theory of which he is a 
leading originator. These are dominating influences upon much 
current astrophysical research, and the account of any one of them 
would have made an outstanding book. But, besides the funda- 
mental significance already stated and to a great extent indepen- 
dently of it, the remarkable character of the present book is the 
way in which so many new and old strands of theory and of 
observation (illustrated by fifty-odd magnificent astronomical 
photographs) are woven into the final stupendous pattern. 

Thus the book is notable as a work of art as well as science and, 
like any notable work of art, it can be appreciated at various levels. 
Professionals in the subject will get enduring stimulation from it. 
But anyone who takes seriously the fact that he is living in a 
scientific age ought to want to grapple with its ideas and so to gain 
some wider vision of the nature and aims of science pursued for 
its own sake. 

Professor Peierls has given us another book for the times. It is 
born of his experience of lecturing on atomic energy to a wide 
variety of audiences. He says there were always people ‘with 
questions about fundamental physics,’ people, one gathers, who 
were certainly not physicists and probably even lacked scientific 
training of any sort. He has now sought to provide such people 
with a full and systematic account of the ‘principles of modern 
physics in simple language and without assuming any previous 
knowledge.’ He has succeeded in masterly fashion. Starting with 
familiar experience of mechanics and electricity, he takes us 
through the atomic theory of matter and the notions of relativity 
theory to modern quantum theory, its concepts and basic appli- 
cations, to the study of the atomic nucleus, and finally to recent 
discoveries about new elementary particles. He shows how funda- 
mental physical laws are established and the way in which they 
account for the commonplace properties of matter as well as the 
properties concerned in, for instance, nuclear fission and the 
sources of atomic energy. All is presented with the penetrating 
physical insight and the wealth of apt analogies that only a 
physicist of Professor Peierls’s distinction can command. 

Professor Peierls expounds the physical laws in terms of which 
Mr. Hoyle seeks to account for the behaviour of the universe. 
Professor Peierls refers to the connection with cosmology, though 
it would be outside the scope of his book to pursue it. But there 
is also a deeper sort of connection that Mr. Hoyle mentions more 
than once. Consider, for example, the simple matter of rotating 
bodies about which the laws of physics have a good deal to say. 
What is it that defines the state of non-rotation? Almost everyone 
who has thought about this agrees that it can only be some effect 
of the universe in the large. Thus cosmology must in some way 
enter into the most rudimentary physical experiences. When we 
understand how it does so we shall have the laws of physics 
‘explained’ by cosmology as well as cosmology explained by the 
laws of physics—the subjects of these two books will have become 


one. 
W. H. McCREA 
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seen through the eyes of a master mariner in 
the Merchant Navy. Captain Hardy ..isa 
firmly-drawn, authentic character... The 
story makes good reading thanks to an un- 
sentimental, ironical style.’ BIRMINGHAM POST. 
Reprinting already. 135. 6d. 


All prices are nei 


JONATHAN CAPE 





Jazzman 


THe TRouBLE WiTH CINDERELLA. By Artie Shaw. (Jarrolds, 18s.) 


THE title of Mr. Shaw’s autobiography sets the tone of the whole 
book. He has found his lucrative career as star swing musician 
and composer spiritually unsatisfying. As a poor East Side Jewish 
boy he had always dreamt of his name in lights; by the time he 
was twenty-four it was shining in very golden lights, but life 
tasted very sour to him. It’s all very well, in fact, he tells us, to 
be Cinderella arid get your Prince Charming; but what happens 
afterwards? This is a somewhat pretentious way of stating the 
problem, and Mr. Shaw’s autobiography is one of the most pre- 
tentious books I have ever read. 

‘Pretentious,’ of course, is an easy word for the highbrow critic 
to throw at any popular entertainer or writer who aims above 
the ‘romantic savage’ level. Mr. Shaw, it is true, discovered ‘good 
literature’ at about nineteen and became a voracious reader. Later 
he discovered ‘good music’ and swallowed this equally eagerly. At 
various times in the course of his successful jazz career he threw 
up everything to study mathematics, to meditate in Mexico, to 
live on a farm and write. Indeed the present book, he tells us, ‘is 
a first step’ along the road that ‘leads wherever a man has to go 
in his own development as a human being. And as I said way 
back at the start of all this, basically it’s a trip a fellow has to 
make by himself.’ There is no reason why a jazz clarinettist, even 
the most successful, should not throw everything up and become a 
professor, a contemplative or a writer if he wants to. It is perhaps 
a little more disturbing that he should clothe his reasons for 
continually returning to his profitable career in moralising psycho- 
logical jargon. To publish an autobiography, too, hardly seems an 
example of ‘a trip a fellow has to make by himself.’ It is not, 
however, his aspirations or his rejection of the jazz world which 
I would attack as pretentious. Mr. Shaw has suffered for these 
things in many nervous breakdowns from which Freudian analysts 
appear to have rescued him by teaching him ‘to come to terms 
with himself.’ They have unfortunately made it more difficult for 
him to come to terms with any palatable form of self-expression. 
All this, however, is simply the story of someone who has not 
liked his profession and suffered in trying to get out of it. 

The pretension is more simple than that; it lies in the extra- 
ordinary egotism which dominates Mr. Shaw, it is increased by 
the language he uses to express it. As he says, ‘In the vast enigma 
of the entire universe, I flaunt the childish riddle of myself and 
my own trifling self-preoccupations. My life is just one more 
ridiculous toy in the littered cupboard of the spinning galaxies 
that wheel unendingly through an infinity of time and space. The 
whole miraculous chain of organic development from protoplasmic 
slime to steel-girdered skyscraper has, through a whim called 
evolution, contrived my meagre mind as an imperfect mirror in 
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which Nature can regard herself with wonder.’ Of course, Mr 
Shaw is not always quite so ‘literary’ as that; on the whole, his 
eager reading has not affected his style. He writes as a rule ing 
peculiarly unattractive moralising plain guy’s slang: ‘I guess ] 
was about as happy right then as I ever expect to be. For if 
ignorance is bliss—right then I had it; and I don’t suppose, no 
inatter how hard a fellow tries, he can ever get back to his 
original ignorance again.’ Not by that sort of language, would 
seem to be the answer. 

It is only fair to add that, for those who have always liked 
Artie Shaw’s records as I have, there are passages dealing with the 
organisation of the American world of jazz and even some pas. 
sages about jazz itself which are both interesting and sensible, 


ANGUS WILSON 


Archeology Without Tears 


LASCAUX AND Carnac. By Glyn Daniel. (Lutterworth, 15s.) 


“WuHaT can be nicer than a morning in the dark caves of Font 
de Gaume and Combarelles, searching out the drawings and 
engravings with torch and candle, and then to come out into 
the bright sunshine and sit on a shaded hotel terrace near the 
river with a glass of ice-cold Monbazillac in front of one?’ 

What indeed? 

Archeologists often take a judicious glass or two after their 
labours, but it is a new departure for one of them to mention 
the fact in a report. In his new book Dr. Daniel not only grasps 
the nettle but ferments it as well. Lascaux and Carnac boldly 
seeks to combine the pleasures of the table with the delights of 
scholarly research. Its author is therefore a pioneer of an exciting 
new branch of science which he terms ‘gastro-archzology.’ Gastro- 
archeology is the systematic investigation of not only the anti- 
quities but also the cuisine of a selected region. 

Dr. Daniel’s aim is to induce us to visit two areas of outstanding 
prehistoric importance. He seeks to do this by the simple expedient 
of making our mouths water. He points out that the Dordogne and 
the Morbihan are not only places where we can profitably whet 
our spiritual and intellectual appetites: we can satisfy stomach and 
palate at the same time. These are weighty recommendations. 

As we have learned from watching him on television, or 
listening to him on the radio, Dr. Daniel has become the bland 
and genial one-man syndicat d’initiative of modern archeology. 
In Lascaux and Carnac he proceeds with characteristic gusto to 
plan a holiday for us among the prehistoric crypts and cathedrals 
of Central and Western France. And what an incomparable 
dragoman these nine chapters prove him to be. Witty, urbane, 
without a trace of pedantry, he is the ideal exponent of the 
magnificent monuments he has sent us such a long way to see. 

No better short introduction to the marvels of Lascaux and 
Carnac could be imagined. In deceptively fluent prose, the author 
manages to impart an astonishing amount of information. The 
lightness of the style conceals the weight of the argument, just as 
the lightness of a good soufflé—to use a gastronomic image— 
conceals the nourishment it contains. If you haven’t been to see 
the painted caves of the Dordogne, or the great stone tombs of 
the Breton coast, then you must read this account of them. And if 
you have seen them, you will be well advised to read it anyway. 

But have you seen the catch? Have you spotted the serpent in 
the prehistoric Eden? I am afraid that Dr. Daniel’s anxiety to 
bolt us across the Channel has led him to commit a good deal 
of artful deception. Do you really believe that the /ndicateur 
Chaix is ‘simplicity itself,’ except to a man whose nimble brain 
is used to wrestling with the complexities of archeological termi- 
nology? Do you really believe that the 21.50 from Paris will 
deposit you at Les Eyzies precisely at 6.05? Do you believe that 
‘searching out drawings and engravings with torch and candle’ 
is the merest child’s play? 

Don’t be deceived. The mildest mannered prehistorian is always 
a ruthless tyrant at heart. The director of excavations will treat 
you to a lyrical description of the ‘fun’ and ‘comradeship’ to be 
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f ROBERT RUARK’s 
)) Something of Value 


}))) massively convincing as Gerald Hanley’s. . .. 





JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer):— 

‘Altogether out of the ordinary. He has 
Hemingway’s and Van der Post’s feeling for 
the landscape and animals—for the tone of 
the country; his character-drawing is as 


The material is so fascinating that you don’t 
want to lose a paragraph. . . . I cannot re- 
member reading a better novel about a 
whole country, its problems and its peoples, 
which still functions as an entertainment 
centring on a small group of individuals.’ 
PETER GREEN (Daily Telegraph):— 

‘A staggering achievement. As a narrator, a 
sheer story-teller, Mr. Ruark is a natural: 
he had me awake in the small hours.’ 

The Times:— 

‘He brings knowledge and a passionate sense 
of commitment to his subject.’ 18s. net 


AMISH HAMILTON_..____ 








Duckworth Books: 


Know the Truth! 


from the pen of an expert, in Duckworth’s Modern 
Health Series, edited by the late Lord Horder. This 
new series of illustrated books by London specialists 
gives the general public, for the first time, simple, 
authoritative, up-to-date information about diseases. 
“The idea is thoroughly sound. The series should 
do a useful and much-needed job.” The Lancet. 
Here are the first six volumes, now ready: 
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HEART DISEASE Geoffrey Bourne 


RHEUMATISM W. S. C. Copeland and R. M. Mason 
VARICOSE VEINS eee . R. Rowden Foote 
EPILEPSY ee eee eee eee ee Letitia Fairfield 
SKIN DISEASES eee ooo eee e- Reginald T. Brain 
TUBERCULOSIS oe Cedric Shaw 


To be issued in November: 


CANCER aie ee ooo ese ... Ronald W. Raven 
CHILDBIRTH ... en ie mo eo. W.C. W. Nixon 
DIABETES * G. F. Walker 


Each volume 8s. 6d. (by post 8s. 1od.). 
Detailed prospectus free on request. 


3 Henrietta St. London.W6.2 























‘*DAILY MAIL”’ 
BOOK OF THE MONTH 


GOLDEN 
INTERLUDE 


The Edens in India 1836-42 
Janet Dunbar 


Based on recently discovered letter journals of 
Fanny Eden, 








‘‘A small, jewelled masterpiece of historical writing.””— 
Evening News. 

“Fanny is now revealed to us for the first time. She was 
gay, she was unconventional, she was adventurous, she 
was sprightly.’’—The Observer. 


Illustrated. 18s, net 


HIMALAYAN 
BARBARY 


Christoph Von 


Furer-Haimendorf 


An exploration by the author and his wife of the 
undefined borderland between India and Tibet. 


“This is one of the best travel books | have ever read. 
We need a great many more studies of this kind.’’— 
The Observer. 


Illustrated. 218, net 


PHARAOH 
TO FAROUK 
H. Wood Jarvis 


This picture of Egypt from 3000 B.C, to modern 
times is a dramatic panorama that interprets 
history through the people who made it. It is a 
concise yet vivid presentation of a remarkable span 
of human history. 21s, net 


New Revised Edition of 
A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, 
BURMA AND CEYLON 


Sir Arthur Lothian 
K.C.LE. 


This indispensable guide is right up to date with 
full information on the altered conditions now ob- 
taining. With maps. 17th Edition. os, net 
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found on the site of his latest dig. But what happens to you when 
you get there? You discover that you have volunteered for the 
chain-gang. A big spade is thrust into your hands and you are 
told to lift turf and shovel dirt for fourteen hours a day. 


Even our nice Dr. Daniel, I fear, is capable of turning into a 
nasty Mr. Hyde once he leaves the lecture-room for the great 
outdoors. A few years ago I accompanied him on a tour of 
Wessex. The pace was killing. We climbed Windmill Hill in 
the morning and Silbury Hill the same afternoon. And we lunched 
off sandwiches on top of a Iong-barrow. 


I must take care. I don’t want to be set down as one of the 
mutinous grognards of archeology, ripe for another spell in the 
penal battalions where I was condemned to spend a large slice 
of my youth. I can only hasten to repeat that Dr. Daniel’s 
Lascaux and Carnac is an indispensable primer for anyone about 
to take his first step (or first mouthful) as a budding intestino- 
prehistorian,. 

JON MANCHIP WHITE 


Litvinov ? 
NOTES FoR A JOURNAL. By Maxim Litvinov. (André Deutsch, 18s.) 


PROFESSOR Carr, who introduces these memoirs, inclines to the 
view that they are in the main what they purport to be, or at 
least have a ‘genuine substratum.’ And reviewers who have dealt 
with the book have concerned themselves almost entirely with 
this question of degrees of authenticity. This is not a situation 
that is often met with in other fields of study. Usually, if the 
genuineness of the authorship were in doubt, for instance, we 
would almost automatically reject the material. 


But Soviet political life is a very peculiar subject. All that is 
known in detail of motives and events in the personal struggle 
at the top comes from books of this sort, or from admittedly 
third-hand gossip. Information cannot be rejected out of hand, 
even if a book is not quite what it purports to be. Where the 
official records are quite demonstrably false, we must turn to 
other sources, however defective. In this field we are in something 
of the position of the first and second Christian centuries. Some- 
one with some perfectly genuine second-hand information puts 
it on parchment and attributes it to a prominent near-apostle. 
Che next copyist adds a few of his own hobby-horses and hearsay. 
And two millennia later a fine problem awaits the scholar. 


Ihe casual reviewer, however, has only a limited chance to 
collate codices. He is more in the position of the early church 
councils, who had to declare gospels authentic (in spite of a few 
internal contradictions) with rather less to go on. 

The book is supposed to be uncorrected memoirs hastily put 
together and elaborated by Litvinov from rough notes, often 
years after the events, given by him to Mme Kollontai, the old 
Bolshevik ambassador in Sweden, and now made public after 
her death. There are one or two really major bloomers (mostly 
noted by Professor Carr), as little likely to be perpetuated by a 
forger as by Litvinov. But it is very easy, when unchecked, to 
make what should be obvious errors, even in a subject one knows 
well, 

The memoirs are mainly concerned with events of the late 
Twenties and early Thirties, and accounts of these are less likely 
to bring a profitable audience to a hypothetical forger than some- 
thing fresher. It might be argued that a forger could be pursuing 
some ancient feud rather than seeking profits. But here we come 
to the most striking point: although the writer regrets the fate 
of the oppositionists and reprobates the terror, his political and 
even his personal sympathies are rather favourable to Stalin than 
otherwise. This—both sides of it—is in full accord with what is 
known of Litvinov’s character. (Some critics have said that this 
book is unlike Litvinov or any other old Bolshevik, because of 
its frequent triviality and banality of mind. This shows how little 
they know of old Bolsheviks—a very low-grade lot on the whole.) 

All this, and more, can be said against believing the book a 
forgery. Nor is Professor Carr’s opinion one that can be lightly 
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dismissed. Just the same, one cannot but conclude that even jf 
there is some authentic residue, very considerable accretion ang 
alteration have taken place. Moreover, an American commen. 
tator, Mr. Bertram Wolfe, has pointed out that a number of 
passages are paralleled by Bessedovsky's Revelations of a Soviet 


Diplomat; and if it is true (as Wolfe asserts) that Bessedovsky 
gave the documents to Professor Carr (who does not mention’ 


him), we are on interesting ground. 


Even if we accept Professor Carr's view, there is no way of 
checking the authenticity of any individual incident. But it would 
be unfair to dismiss the book entirely for such reasons. It is more 
charitable to take the supposed authorship simply as a literary 
device. And whether the source is Litvinov or a lesser official 
with reasonable access to palace gossip, the book is a brilliant 
success—not as a serious political account, but as an historical 
novel, with vivid glimpses of life in Stalin’s court, with its intrigues 
and terror, its executioners and buffoons. And this is not of merely 
historic interest either, for though the court is changed, its prin. 
ciples are not: Vespasian is a relief after Nero, but there is no 
guarantee that Domitian won't be along soon. 

J. E. M. ARDEN 


Bags of Money 


To THE OnE I LOVE THE BEsT. By Ludwig Bemelmans. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s.) 


FABULOUS MOGUL. By D. F. Karaka. (André Deutsch, 15s.) 


PEOPLE say they only want a little fun when they really mean they 
want a million dollars. Lady Mend! knew she wanted the dollars, 
She was prepared to work for them as an interior decorator; and 
when cash was short, she might send her husband a bill fora 
present she had given him. Her determination to enjoy the best of 
everything endowed her with an authority to deal with hatchet- 
men and to dazzle sensitive and brilliant people like Ludwig 
Bemelmans. 


When Mr. Bemelmans first called on Lady Mend in Hollywood, 
he thought he had been invited to a party; but the cars outside the 
front door merely belonged to hairdressers and dieticians who 
happened to be in attendance on his hostess. She was then ninety 
years old and called herself ‘Mother’ in the manner of Nancy 
Spain’s Miriam Birdseye; and she encouraged the author to move 
into her house with submerged pillows in the bath and witha 
special walled garden where intimate laundry hung from poles 
painted green and white like boat-posts in Venice. He paid for 
the hospitality, then by helping to suggest an epitaph for a pet 
dog and now by writing the record of his friendship, which bears 
the dog’s epitaph as a title. 

At the end, Lady Mendl remains a papier maché figure. Were 
the adopted orphans—who all had to promise to grow up to be 
‘creative’ people—a charity or an indulgence? Yet, through a coy 
and ruthless continuous performance, the memoir establishes an 
atmosphere as authentic and unreal as the Hollywood oxygen tent 
with a telephone in it. There is a particularly brilliant description 
of a visit to Mr. Hearst’s San Simeon, which had ‘the feeling of a 
community built by a monastic order that says mass with 
castenets’ and where a secretary might shout that ‘Archie’ was on 
the telephone and mean Archbishop Spellman. 


Lady Mendl had to fight for her fortune, but the Nizam of 
Hyderabad’s inherited wealth could not be estimated, for if all 
his gems had been put to auction the market would have been 
completely devalued. Perhaps Lord Mountbatten did not honour 
his assurances of Hyderabad’s independence because, in a chang- 
ing world, it was increasingly difficult to believe in the existence 
of a Mogul who held himself to be so clearly above the law that 
his chauffeur was always instructed to drive on the wrong side of 
the road. Mr. Karaka is more romantically minded, and lovingly 
recreates feudalistic splendours and harem history and incredible 
palaces. Certainly, with less literary skill than Mr. Bemelmans, he 
manages to convey a nobler portrait of his hero. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON 
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The Changing Forms 
of Art 
PATRICK HERON 


Separate essays, long and short, on Braque, Picasso, 
Moore, Bonnard, Butler, Nicholson, Hitchens, Klee, 
Matisse, Sutherland, Léger, Hepworth, etc. 16 pages o/ 
plates. Out today, 28s. nei 


Experiment in Depth 


P. W. MARTIN 


A study of the work of JUNG, ELIOT, and TOYNBEE 
by a depth psychologist. ‘Each of them,” he states, ‘has em- 
ployed what Eliot once termed the mythical method—the 
exploration of those symbols, visions, idees-forces which 
enable men and communities to find new energies, new 
values and new aims.” 25s. nei 


A History of Firearms 
W. Y. CARMAN 


This book deals with firearms in the widest sense from the 
earliest times up till 1914. From his researches in 
museums at home and abroad the author has collected a 
mass of fascinating detail and has expounded a wealth o! 
scientific knowledge on every aspect of his subject. Man) 
line drawings. Out today, 16s. nei 


The Sun and its Influence 
M. A. ELLISON 


This book is an account of the structure and char- 
acteristic activity of the sun, an account which includes 
explanations of natural occurrences such as the aurora 
borealis, the sun’s radio waves, sunspots and prom- 
inences, and many others. The author is Principa 
Scientific Officer, Royal Observatory. 9 pages of plates 
and diagrams. Out today, 21s. ne: 


Group Problems in Crime 


and Punishment 
HERMANN MANNHEIM 


A collection of papers by the author of Criminal Justice 
and Social Reconstruction. Of particular interest is his 
treatment of two burning penological topics: capita! 
punishment and short-term prison sentences. Znter- 
national Library of Sociology 

Out today, 28s, nei 


Shakespeare’s Bawdy 
ERIC PARTRIDGE 


A new popular revised edition of a book which throws a 
spectacular light upon a much neglected aspect of 
Shakespeare’s bewildering genius. 

Out today, 21s, net 


Routledge and Kegan Paul 
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Other Recent Books 


ENGLISH CouNTRY Houses: Earty GEORGIAN, 
1715-1760. By Christopher Hussey. (Country 
Life, £6 6s.) 

Every amateur of English domestic architec- 

ture is readily familiar with the lavish volumes 

of H. Avray Tipping’s English Homes. This 
new series, opened by this volume of Early 

Georgian, is in some sense supplementary 

thereto; it has the same lavishness of illustra- 

tion and, apparently, the same method of 
presentation. The appearance is deceptive. 

Christopher Hussey’s approach is far more 

professionally architectural, more learned, 

altogether tougher. This is a book more for 
serious students, less for day-dreamers. Ama- 
teurs who read it will not be able to escape 
without serious application to technical detail 
and bold historical generalisation. They will 
be forced to consider exactly what they admire, 
or like, or dislike, in early Georgian: an exer- 
cise at once highly enjoyable and strongly 
fortifying for the sensibility. J. D. SCOTT 


BYZANTINE STUDIFS AND OTHER Essays. By 
Norman H. Baynes. (Athlone Press, 35s.) 

Tais volume contains lectures, articles and 
reviews by Professor Norman Baynes, for the 
most part published between the years 1912 
and 1951. This collection of a number of 
important publications, mainly connected with 
Byzantine history, by the leading living British 
scholar in that field, is the more welcome in 
that some of them were not easily accessible 
before. Moreover, two unpublished lectures on 
‘The Byzantine State’ and ‘Idolatry and the 
Early Church’ are included, as well as an un- 
published article on Isocrates, all of which 
display the author's erudition and strict scien- 
tific method. Most of the contents of this book 
refer to problems of the period of transition 
from the ancient world to medieval Byzantine 
history, subjects which demand a full know- 
ledge of the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine 
worlds. It is particularly interesting to see how 
the author traces the survival of a great num- 
ber of Hellenistic elements in Byzantine cul- 
ture and thought, as well as the pre-Christian 
origin of certain Byzantine phenomena. Even 
more impressive perhaps is his many-sided 
approach to the various problems, in which he 
condemns the narrow, misleading compart- 
mental examination of contemporary speciali- 
sation (e.g., the historian of art drawing his 
conclusions irrespective of any consideration 
of the same problems in literature or theology). 
Moreover, interesting suggestions for the fur- 
ther study of certain problems, as well as a 
select up-to-date bibliography contained in 
footnotes or at the end of articles, enhance the 
value of this book. In particular I should like 
to single out what Professor Baynes has to tell 
us about the Iconoclastic Controversy, a 
turning-point in Byzantine thought and history. 

C. A. TRYPANIS 


BRITAIN: AN OFFICIAL HanpBook. (H.M.S.O., 
10s.) 
THe 1955 edition of Britain is now available— 
a fatter volume with much new material. This 
truly invaluable handbook -is still much less 
widely known inside the country than it should 
be. (It is, fortunately, well known overseas.) 
It contains a vast amount of information on 
government, defence, the economy, industry, 
education, transport, labour, social welfare, 
religion, amusements, and most other aspects 
of the national life. Every library, including 
every schuol library, should have a copy. 
NICHOLAS RAEBURN 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


THe swifts have been gone some time, and 
although summer seems agreeably long, there 
is a rustle when the breeze makes the branches 
sway, the leaves of some of the trees that 
are the first to go bare are changing, 
and, of course, ripeness is apparent every- 
where—in the orchard and along the hedge, 
rounded cooker or painted crab-apple. It is 
hard to say where a season ends or begins, 
and it is hard to remember, unless one keeps a 
diary of the exact date, when certain birds 
were seen no more. When it comes to seasons 
past, one can remember a mellow day when 
leaves were tumbling on to the water of the 
lake and the last of the waggons went jolting 
over the stubble. The partridges were in the 
roots and there was mist and the smoke of a 
bonfire in the air; but without being sure 
whether harvest was late or early, how can 
one recall the age of autumn, the proximity of 
winter? The quaint old words for the season, 
‘the back end of summer, fit it as well as 
anything. 


WEASELS AND VOLES 

‘Myxomatosis, for me, seems to have killed 
two birds with one stone,’ says a Yorkshire 
reader who draws attention to something that 
may have been noticed by other keen ob- 
servers. ‘As a gardener, I am gratified to note 
that not only have the rabbits gone, but the 
wee quadrupeds also. Such few pinks, etc., that 
the former left undevoured the latter delighted 
to depredate by nipping through the wiry 
stems and tidily taking away to their hideouts. 
It appears that the fieldmice and short-tailed 
voles are more molested by the weasel than 
previously now that the latter has had to fore- 
go rabbit as a main item of his diet. Recently 
I saw a weasel profitably investigating the 
crevices of my dry-walling, and in a water- 


meadow of a friend’s farm in the Midlands ] 


saw another in the act of killing off one of 
those little voles. 


For A HANDYMAN 

However optimistic he may be about labour- 
saving methods, the gardener who thinks he 
can stay off his knees is doomed to think again. 
He can spray weedkiller, use a hoe, and bend 
and straighten until his waistline improves out 
of recognition; but he must plant out, he must 
thin seedlings and do a score of delicate little 
operations that can only be done when he is 
in a suitable position without the blood pound- 
ing in his ears or his back threatening to set 
in a permanent crick. A kneeling-board is the 
answer, as a lady of eighty-three—still an 
active and enthusiastic gardener—pointed out 
to me the other day. She also provided a 
sketch showing how it could be made with 
some bits of board and the handles of a couple 
of old spades. I was pleased to discover a use 
for old spade handles. Like many other people, 
I fancy myself at knocking up such devices, 
and I feel I can claim to have inherited a gift, 
for my grandfather invented a number of 
things from a rope-making machine to a 
rat-trap. 


NATURALISING 

Naturalising with bulbs appeals to many 
gardeners, and autumn is the time to think 
about it, for very pleasing effects can be ob- 
tained as the result of a little thought. The 
more expensive and large bulbs are not neces- 
sary when a general effect is required, but one 
should always bear in mind the varying pattern 


of the garden at different times of the yea, 
for naturalising means devoting Permanet 
situations to the flowers chosen. Bulbs Must & 
planted clear of the mower’s track unlegs gp 
has the time and the patience to trim rouyj 
them when they are in bloom. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR \ 
No, 14, C. MANSFIELD 
BLACK, 4 men. WHITE to play an 
‘ Mate in two moves 
a Solution next wesh 
This problem, b 





the best two-move 
by a British Empir 
composer, 

Solution to la 
WHITE, 10 men. week's problem b 

, Neumann: Kt-B ( 
threat Q-Kt 2. Main variations are 1, ,. 
R-Q 4; 2 P-K 3! 1... Kt-Q 4;2PK¢ 
complex and ingenious combination of interfe 
ence and self-pins. Queen defences are met by 
2Kt X Pandl...B-K5;by2R XR. 

* 

FIVE STEPS TO MOUNT OLYMPUS 

The interzonal tournament at Gotheburg—th 
semi-final stage of the series of competitions fr 
the world championship—is now about two 
thirds of the way through: this may therefore b 
an appropriate moment to explain to the mon 
ambitious of Spectator readers how to becom 
world champion in five easy stages. 

The first stage is to win the British champion 
ship: to do this it is only necessary to enter fo 
the qualifying competition—played in region 
each allocated a certain number of places in tk 
final—to qualify, and then to win the 11-roun 
final. Say 20 games in all. The next stage is & 
represent the British Chess Federation in th 
Western Zone Tournament: the next 2m 
tournament being in 1957, it will be time enoug 
to win the British championship in 1956, } 
will be sufficient to come in the first five of th 
Western Zone tournament (which involves abou 
another 18 games) to qualify for the 1958 Inte: 
zonal tournament. In this the leaders in th 
Western, Eastern, Russian and other zones met 
(another 23 games) and the best 6-9 players g 
forward to play in the 1959 Candidates toume 
ment, where they are joined by the loser in th 
world championship match from the previow 
cycle; here all play all four times each (say 2 
games), and the winner will play a 24-gam 
match in 1960 for the championship of th 
world with the title-holder, who has not so f& 
participated. Less than 120 games in all, am 
with 75 per cent. you can be pretty sure of th 
title. 

Leaving your glorious future and returning ® 
the present interzonal tournament, the oni 
confident forecast that can be made (writit 
before I have seen any results) is that most ¢ 
the top six places will be occupied by Russians 
the leading Russians are so extraordinarily clos 
in strength that I have no idea who will be fin 
—if 1 must guess, | will guess Bronstein. 0 
the non-Russians, Reshevsky is the only om 
who could win, and Najdorf (Argentina) has t® 
best chance amongst the others of coming ® 
the first six, with Unzicker (W. Germany) tt 
best West European candidate—but | see 
real chance of a break in Russian supremacy. 
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Sound and Fury 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 288 
Report by Lord Horder 


Competitors were tnvited to submit passages of magnificent-sounding, but meaningless, 
dramatic ‘padding’ in the manner of Shakespeare, Dryden, Browning, Bernard Shaw or 
Noél Coward. 


Our geese were mostly Swans of Avon this 
week. Poor Shakespeare—a German, of 
course, as some critics maintain, so perhaps 
he couldn't help a leaning towards 
nihilismus. His more flatulent passages do 
indeed lend themselves to pastiche, and it 
has not been easy to pick and choose among 
the horde of eager bards of all ages—there 
seems to be an extra large entry whenever 
competitors are invited to throw all 
restraints to the winds. The three Shake- 
speare winners were hard pressed by Allan 
M. Laing, A. M. Sayers, H. A. C. Evans, 
W. K. Holmes, Douglas Hawson, Alberick, 
Howard Burton, Denis Young and Valerie 
Ranzetta. Few attempted Dryden and A. 
Raybould came nearest to success. C. F. J. 
Baron was the best of the few who caught 
the Shavian glitter in vacuo—perhaps B. 
Smoker is right when she writes loyally ‘I 
shall be interested to see how other com- 
petitors manage to divest Shavian prose of 
meaning.” 

The prize is divided among the four 
entries printed and also that submitted 
by R. Kennard Davis. I think G. J. 
Blundell’s has an admirable surrealist surge 
to it and best passes the test of declamation 
out loud; and he would have had a larger 
share of the prize but for that regrettable 
lapse in scansion. 


PRIZES 
(G. J, BLUNDELL) 
SHAKESPEARE 


Now is the withering cloud of March annealed, 

And all the thundering meres give up their 
whales 

To feed upon the reverberating sedge. 

Howl, willow, howl! for time itself is dead, 

And all our wild tomorrows come at last 

In one bright glory of a gilded foam 

To beat upon the cliffs of circumstance, 


And knock the castled sand in ruins down. 
Then, boy, get hence! Purple the heady grape 
And heap the sugared bow! with cinnabar, 
That, lapped in gales and mandragora, I 

May reel in slumber on a feathered sky. 


(GUY KENDALL) 

SHAKESPEARE 
My lord, I am no harbinger of force; 
But in the whirligig and fuse of time 
Great men are oft deceived by falconry. 
They have their full reward; and we who sit 
Concocting dishes from foul condiment 
—Old men and tried men, women too of parts, 
And even children toying for revenge, 
We all are botched with tags of chivalry. 
Great God, I'd rather be a cobbler’s jade 
Cottoning seedy films for sumptuous fools, 
Or dryads parching on a patch of weed 
Than fish for flapperjacks in London Pool. 


(w. K. HOLMES) 
BROWNING 


There, then, you have him! 
fantasy; 

Out-soar the condor-pride; abash the sun— 

So, eagle-soaring, eagle-eyed, forsooth? 

See where Orion swaggers in his belt; 

Thither! Vertiginous, my worthy friend, 

Better trust beast-trot, lowly cattle-graze— 

Gad-flies enough! Ah ha, you switch your tail? 

Pasture and ox-trough irk at last? You'd fly? 

Hoofs sprout no pinions; plod the plough, 
say I— 

And wait your gratitude, aye, long enough. 

What, there you have him? ‘Was a moon-caif 
once 

Pastured on pond-face?’ Best reflect on that! 


Fledge your 


(JOHN ASTBURY) 
ExcerrPT FRoM ‘SAY FEVER,’ BY 
Noe. CowarD 
SHE: Would you be angry if I shouted for 
help? 
He: There is no one in the house. 


: But would you be angry? 
: [love your voice at any time. 
: You have never seen me angry. 
: Once or twice. 
: Tell me what you thought. 
: I can’t remember. 
2: Where are all the others? 
: Out in the garden. ' 
: Do you think we should join them? 
: Presently. 
2: Together? 
: No; separately. 
: Why separately? 
2: So that we are not together. 
: Then you don’t think we should go to- 
gether? 
2: It would be most unwise. 
2: Are you afraid? 
:: Only cautious. 
2: Then you don’t care for me? 
2: Of course I do. 
=: But you won't show it? 
2: Why precipitate matters? 
2: Because time is short. 
: But love is long. 
: Can you remember? 
: What? 
>: When I was a little girl. 
: Quite well. 
: And you kissed me. 
e: Many times. 
:: And once I shouted for help. 
: You are wiser now. 
2: Then I will scream after all! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 291 
Set by David Yates Mason 


Official rules for establishing addiction to 
alcohol have recently been issued in France. 
Once addiction has been established it has 
been suggested that the sufferer should be 
subjected to compulsory treatment. Com- 
petitors are asked to give a set of rules, also 
a suitable compulsory treatment, for addic- 
tion to one of the following: ballet; Scot- 
tish nationalism; football pools; continental 
cooking; bicycling; opera; contemporary 
furniture; patent medicines. (Limit 150 
words.) 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 291,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by September 20. Results 
in the Spectator of September 30. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 851 


ACROSS 
1 Prohibition I cast off (8). 
§ Skilled in a matter of metre? (6) 
9 Stunt takes a long, long time (8). 
10 ‘The Scourge of God’ (6) 
12 Landor as schoolmaster (6). 


1 Substance of an early essay in camou- 
flage (6). ; 

2 ‘The —— of cats is a difficult matter,’ 
according to Old Possum (6). 

3 The pig gets round the fence for a 
bird (7). 





DOWN 


13 Slow, confused music surrounds the 
archdeacon in the library (8) 


15 Plummet shows the way to malinger 


a> 


18 Where, eventually, to find a Marathon 
runner (2, 3, 4, 3). 


23 Man of millions (8). 

24 Nassau produces a sizeable dam (6). 

26 An early Bart’s man (6). 

27 ‘Some poisoned by their wives; some 
mee killed; all ——’ (Shakespeare) 

28 Where the bettin’ man puts his silk 
shirt? (6) 

29 Casks high in Staffordshire (8). 


4 Is there a need to get this garden 
straight? (4) 

6 It sounds like an unknown river in the 
end (7). 

7 The proper kind of hairdo for the 
beach (8). 

8 Maid nods to these, not unnaturally! 


11 Is perpetual youth the secret of this 
town? (7) 

14 He makes inquiries re spoon (7). 

16 Get ready—with the guns? (6, 2) 

17 Country lover? (8) 

19 Set reel (anag.) (7). 

20 Promoted teams get even (7). 

21 I turn a somersault for a fur (6). 

22 A refusal to a rising young chap 1s 
positive (6). 

25 Flowery skirt for a dancer. 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and 2 book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
after noon on September 20 and addressed: Crossword No. 851, 99 Gower St., London, WCI 


Chambers’: Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 











Solution on September 23 Solution to No. 849 on page iii 


The winners of Crossword No. 849 are 
Cottage, Moffat, Dumfriesshire, and Mas. MagsHact 


Perth 


Miss M. CLaveRING Clove 
\berdalgie Manse, 
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ON MONEY MISMANAGEMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It was Mr. Charles Geddes, not Mr. Butler, 
who restored the confidence of the City 
this week. The reason was obvious. The 
Stock Exchange had become really 
alarmed lest the wage tactics of the ETU 
and other militant unions, which can best 
be described as ‘smash and grab,’ would 
carry the day at the Trade Union Con- 
gress. If they had, a higher Bank rate, 
another turn of the credit screw and 
another Stock Exchange slump would 
have been inevitable. But it now looks as 
if the wiser and more moderate policy of 
the General Council will prevail and that 
the realism of the chairman’s statesman- 
like address will reach home to the rank 
and file. ‘If we are pricing ourselves out 
of the export market,’ he said, endorsing 
the Prime Minister’s speech, ‘we are pric- 
ing Ourselves out of a job —and that is 
economic suicide. . . . It is senseless to dis- 
regard the warning that wage demands are 
threatening the economic structure of the 
nation.’ Mr. Butler could not have said that 
as strongly. If Mr. Geddes can persuade 
the new General Council to adopt his 
proposal for an experts’ economic report 
and a conference of union executives to 
draw up a national economic policy for 
the Trade’ Union movement, then Labour's 
co-operation with the Government in its 
efforts to cut inflation out of the economy 
will become possible. Of course, if the 
Stock Exchange thinks that TUC reason- 
ableness will avoid the necessity of more 
unpleasantness from Mr. Butler, it may 
very well be mistaken. The present stage 
of the inflation is no doubt wage-induced, 
but the wages spiral is the result of the 
pressure of over-full employment, and 
that in turn is the result of economic mis- 
management which has allowed domestic 
consumption and investment to run ahead 
of our resources. Mr. Butler must take the 
blame for too soft a Budget—perhaps also 
for not foreseeing that a Conservative vic- 
tory in the election would let loose an in- 
dustrial investment boom — but I often 
wonder why he is blamed in the City for 
an imperfect monetary system which he 
did not create, and for the management of 
which the Bank of England is responsible. 


. * * 


During the war the Treasury devised, 
with the help of outside economists from 
Oxford and Cambridge, an efficient cheap 
money system which worked admirably. 
The Bank of England was instructed to 
provide as much cash for the commercial 
banks as was needed to sustain (on the 
basis of the 8 per cent. to 9 per cent. cash 
ratio) the volume of bank deposits arising 
from governmental and private require- 


ments of bank credit, those requirements 
being governed, of course, by the war- 
time controls from the centre. Thus, we 


were able to fight the war with a 3 per cent. 
rate of interest. The Labour Government 
inherited this streamlined money system 
with much thankfulness and made sure of 
perpetuating it by nationalising the Bank 
of England. The system was, of course, 
liable to be put out of gear by upsets to 
the external balance of payments or by 
attempts to cheapen the rate of interest, 


but on the whole the Labour Government 
tried to maintain a neutralising money 
system which did not interfere with its 
pursuit of the policy of full employment. 
For the balance of the economy it relied 
on direct controls, and for the avoidance 
of inflation or deflation it relied on the 
Budget. On the advent of the Conservative 
Government Mr. Butler altered this mone- 
tary system very radically. Confronted 
with a  balance-of-payments crisis, he 
abandoned money neutrality and reintro- 
duced the rate of interest as a means of 
economic control. Bank rate was raised 
Sharply to 4 per cent. That particular 
crisis Was Overcome and Bank rate was re- 
duced. Production subsequently expanded, 
incomes rose much more sharply, and this 
year a wage-cost inflation developed be- 


cause wage rates ran ahead of the rise in 
prices. It seems to me that the mone 
managers were at fault in not using their 
new weapons before February. If the jp. 
crease in the supply of money is allowed 
in a period of expansion to go on keepin 
pace with the increase in the demand for 
credit, the price of credit (the rate of inter. 
est) will get out of line, that is, it will be. 
come too low. This was realised too late, 
and Mr. Butler is getting the blame for 
not raising Bank rate before the end of 
last year when the Treasury bill rate be. 
gan to rise. But the initiative surely lay 
with the Bank of England. The question 
now is whether Mr. Butler’s desire not to 
offend labour will prevent his using the 
monetary weapons savagely enough to kill 
the inflation. He is perhaps beginning to 
realise that if you rely on indirect mone- 
tary methods, you cannot stop an unhealthy 
boom without creating some sort of an un- 
healthy slump. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE Stock Exchange markets enjoyed this 
week their first good rally for a fortnight 
or more. It was caused partly by the re- 
assuring moderation of the TUC voting, 
partly by bear covering at the end of the 
Stock Exchange account on Tuesday. War 
Loan which had been down to 744 jumped 
to 753. The sharp turn-round in the gilt- 
edged market raises the question whether 
it is right to switch from equity shares into 
Government stocks. It all depends on 
whether Mr. Butler succeeds in killing the 
inflation. If the present measures are in- 
adequate he will have to raise Bank rate 
again and the gilt-edged market will go 
lower. No one can say for certain that that 
will not happen. On the other hand, the 
hire-purchase restrictions have been suc- 
cessful in cutting down the domestic furni- 
ture trade and the hire purchase sales of 
motor-cars (as the August figures showed). 
Bank advances are falling and house-build- 
ing is being quickly slowed down. The inter- 
est rates charged to local authorities have 
been raised for the fourth time and are now 
up to 5 per cent. for over fifteen years. 
There is therefore a fair chance that the 
present measures will succeed in checking 
the inflation. The investor might start 
cautiously by buying a short-dated bond: 
For example, Exchequer 2 per cent. 1960 
at 891 yields £2 4s. 10d. per cent. flat or 
£4 15s. Od. per cent. to redemption or 
£6 12s. 10d. per cent. if the tax-free capital 
gain is ‘grossed-up.’ When the success of 
Mr. Butler’s deflation policy is finally 
assured, then will be the time to switch 
from a short-dated bond to the undated— 
like War Loan and ‘Daltons’ which will 
then appreciate more rapidly in capital 
value. As for equities, I am not yet con- 
fident. Mr. Butler’s success in deflation 
must spell a decline in turnover and profits 
and a postponement of the dividend 
increases to which the market was looking 
forward. 
7. 2 2 

An enterprising firm of brokers sent a 
representative to Geneva to attend the 
international conference on ‘atoms for 
peace’ and has produced a very instructive 
memorandum. Some of their conclusions 


are of great investment interest. It is doubt- 
ful, they say, if atomic energy will ever be 
able to compete with power from hydro- 
electric resources. It is not yet known what 
type of nuclear reactor will eventually be 
adopted as the most economical to con- 
struct and run. It is therefore rather sur- 
prising that this country is proposing to 
spend £300 million over ten years on ex- 
perimental and full-scale power stations. 
By 1975 it is anticipated that about half our 
total power supply will be ‘reactor’ 
generated. I suppose by that time the scien- 
tists hope to control the fusion reaction of 
the hydrogen bomb which would release 
vast amounts of energy much more cheaply. 
Investors should realise that the companies 
engaged in the construction and supply of 
the steam-raising and electricity-generating 
plant required in the ten nuclear reactors 
to be built over the next ten years will 
need to finance some of the research out of 
their own resources and that early rewards 
will be small, for business will be only a 
substitute for work which would have been 
done in the conventional types of equip- 
ment. Only the big groups will be able to 
afford the facilities and scientific personnel 
required. The main companies will be 
grouped as follows: (1) Cc. A. PARSONS and 
REYROLLE, (2) ENGLISH ELECTRIC and BAB- 
COCK AND WILCOX, and (3) AEI and JOHN 
THOMPSON. Perhaps AEI have the largest 
research facilities in the country. This 
group with John Thompson have produced 
an experimental reactor for universities at 
£75,000, which is well below American 
prices. It is interesting to know that the 
American section did not make a great dis- 
play at Geneva. The UK is the largest sup- 
plier and exporter of radio-active isotopes 
in the world—in fact our consignments last 
year exceeded those of all other countries 
combined. Incidentally, the metal uranium, 
which ushered in the atomic age, will even- 
tually cease to be required in any real 
quantity for nuclear reactors. The ‘fast 
breeder’ reactor now being built at 
Dounreay will use a uranium isotope and 
create two atoms of plutonium for every 
atom consumed. However, it is not yet time 
to sell the shares of uranium producers. 
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A forty-year trial of a 


rticular method for 
Labour’s hiring Capital 
and Management. 


Fairer 
Shares 


by 
J, SPEDAN LEWIS 


Chairman of the 
John Lewis Partnership 


The Prime Minster on June 9th: 
‘Whether it is called profit-sharing, 
co-partnership, or anything else, 
something of that kind has come 
to stay in British Industry.’ 


This book is for Politicians and 
Trade Unionists, Managements 
and Workers. 


In 1948 Mr. Justice Vaisey re- 
marked in the High Court: ‘This 
is a well devised scheme... . 
Indeed, I think in some respects it 
may be regarded as a model 
scheme which might well be 
adopted by other concerns.” 
&s. 6d. net 


STAPLES PRESS LTD 
Mandeville Place, London, W.|! 











a AT 
HOME STUDY COURSES FOR 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 


Entrance, Degrees, & Diplomas 
U.C.C, (est. 1887) prepares students 
for Entrance (G.C.E.), Inter. & Final 
exams, for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 
(obtainable without residence). The 
College, an Educational Trust, has 
a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 
% Free Prospectus containing full 
particulars of Courses, Tutors, Fees, 
Successes, &c., from Registrar (76), 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
Pe jj é 


\Classified advertisements must be| 
| prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages 
34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.| 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).| 
| 
| 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT! 


The engagement of persons answering these | 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a| 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli-| 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
| She, or the employment, is excepted from 
|the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
| cles Order, 1952. 


| BBC requires News Assistant in Birmingham 
to assist in preparation of News Bulletins, 
etc., under supervision of Regional News 








production of Topicality items for Magazine 
Programmes and must contribute and inves- 
tigate ideas and share in work of briefing in- 
terviewers, rehearsing speakers, and organis- 
ing facilities, Sound journalistic experience 
| and good microphone voice essential, Know- 
ledge of and keen interest in Midlands and 
Midlanders desirable. Salary £975 (possibly 
| higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
§ annual increments to £1,280 p.a. maximum. 
| Requests for application forms (enclosing 
j addressed envelope and quoting reference 
}°1211 Spt.") should reach Appointments 
| Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, 
| W.1 within 5 days | 


| DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH. The David) 
| Brown Group of Companies desires to 
| appoint to its Head Office Staff a Director 








| have good knowledge of modern chemical 


Editor. He will be specially concerned with| 1257 


Various courses will be provided; some 
to lead to the General Certificate of Educa-| 
tion (ordinary and advanced levels) and) 
some to prepare for advanced studies in| 
commerce and building. Applicants must} 
have good qualifications, organising ability 
and varied teaching experience and should be 
interested in the whole field of secondary 
education. Application forms EO/TS10 
(Dacres) to be obtained from and returned 
to the Education Officer (EO/TS10), County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, by 23rd 
S ber. Candid who have recently 
applied for similar posts and who have no 
particulars to add may apply on form 
EO/TS10B, (1455). 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 
ASSISTANT, 25-35, required for progressive | 
manufacturing company. Applicant should 


year, but likely to be appreciably ea; some| 





methods and procedure. Preference given to 
man with industrial experience in cost and 
works accounting and production planning. 
Excellent prospects. Pensionable. State age, 
qualifications and experience. — Write Box 


PART-TIME LECTURER with practical ex- 
perience of political work and public speak- 
ing required for London Secretarial College. 
Would suit M.P.—Box 1231. 


ROWNTREE & CO. LTD., have a vacancy 
for an assistant in the Purchasing Department 
at York. The duties are twofold : (1) To fol- 
low and attempt to forecast trends of com- 
modity marke’s. (2) To take certain measures 
of responsibility for practical buying opera- 
tions. The post will be in York but there 
may be from time to time some overseas 
travel. Suitable applicants would preferably 
(though not necessarily) possess a degree 
in economics, and should be between 
the ages of 23-28. Some mathematical train- 
ing would be an advantage and previous com- 


lof Research, This is a new appointment,| ™¢fcial experience in the same type of work 
|and the successful applicant will have the| Would also be useful, Men interested in the 


| opportunity of establishing a new Depart-| above particulars are invited to write in 


|ment to carry out this work. Responsi-| 
bilities will include long-term research into| 
new fields, and in addition the co-ordina- | 
tion of the research work already being) 
carried out in Foundry, Gear, Tractor} 
and Automobile Groups. This is a Senior 


Executive post, and the salary oGered} 
| will be in keeping with the importance 
jthat is attached to the appointment.| 


Applications, giving full details of qua-| 
| lifications and experience of present and) 
| previous posts, are invited from men who} 
| nave held appointments of similar type! 
land status. Replies should be addressed) 
to the Office of the Managing Director,| 


London, W.1, marking 


| 96-97 Piccadilly, 
| the envelope D.R. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING OFFICER | 
required by the Steel Company of Wales 
Limited (Steel Division), Port Talbot. 
The successful candidate will be the head 
of the Education and Training Department in 
the Steel Division where there are at present 
11,500 employees and where the largest in- 
tegrated steel plant in Europe is still being 


expanded. The Education and Training 
Officer will be responsible for running a wide 
variety of training schemes for juvenile and 
adult operatives, crattsmen and foremen. 


| Much new development work is required in 
| these fields but the candidate will aJso have 
|an exceptional opportunity of déveloping| 
| management training within the plant.) 
Initiative and constructive administrative 
ability will thus be paramount considerations 
in selection although a knowledge of engin- 
eering and/or a technical education will be 
an advantage, Salary will be in accordance 
with age and qualification and the wide re- 
sponsibilities involved. Candidates should 
write for an official application form to The 
Personnel Superintendent, The Steel Com- 
pany of Wales Limited (Steel Division), 
Abbey Works, PORT TALBOT, Glam. 


FIRST-CLASS WRITER required by 








SUPREME FOR CROSSWORDS 


CHAMBERS’S 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


DICTIONARY 


From All Booksellers 
1376 Pages 20s. net 























SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 849 
ACROSS.—1 Camels. 


Strigil, 11 Runcorn, 12 Minstrelsy. 13 Thus. 


1S Nostrum. 17 Inheres. 19 Swinger. 21 
Annabel. 23 Sock. 24 Vocabulary. 27 
Unnerve. 28 Marabou. 29 Free will. 30 
Astern. 

DOWN.—1 Casements. 2 Marines, 3 


Lighterage. 5 Christina. 6 Awns. 7 Brother. 

8 Ernes. 9 Clue, 14 Shinguards. 16 Mar- 

moreal. 18 Sally Lunn. 20 Incense. 22 
le, 23 Stuff. 25 Army. 26 Crow. 


4 Scramble. 10) 


| industry to prepare annual reports 
and other publications. Permanent (and pen- 
sionable) post. Please write in confidence to 
Director of Public Relations, Box 1250. 


GRANADA TELEVISION require EXECU- 
TIVE MANAGER for their Studios, Age 
30-50. Experience in responsible post over 
large staff in TV, film studios, or stage 
| management is essential.—Write giving de- 
| tails of present and past employment to} 





Sidney L. Bernstein, 36 Golden Square,| 
W.1. | 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Post of 


Special Responsibility, Deputy Headmaster, | 
New County Secondary School for boys at 
Dacres Road, Lewisham, S.F.23. Head- 
| master: Mr. A. E. Howard, B.Sc. A new 
secondary school for about 1,320 boys, to be 
opened in September, 1956. Applications in- 
vited from qualified teachers for appoint- 
| ment as deputy headmaster to take up duty 
| for preliminary planning at Easter, 1956. 
Burnham (London) scale salary with sub-} 
stantial special allowance, at present £250 a 


confidence, giving full particulars of their 

career to date, to the Staff Officer (Men), 

aa & Co., Ltd., The Cocoa Works, 
ork. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS IN WALES AND MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE: INVESTIGATOR. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applica- 
tions for this pensionable post. Headquar- 





ters at Aberystwyth, but duties entail travel 
in Wales and Monmouthshire. Age at least 
21 on Ist August, 1955. Candidates should 
normally have ist or 2nd class honours 
degree, but may be considered if otherwise 
exceptionally well qualified. Knowledge of 
the history of Architecture or of Applied | 


| Art, or of the Archxology of Britain, essen- 


tial, Ability to speak Welsh an advantage. | 
Salary £488-£885 (men), £488-£801 (women). | 


| Women’s scales being improved under equal) 


pay scheme. Starting pay increased for com-| 
pulsory Forces service and approved poe) 
graduate experience. Promotion prospects. 
Particulars and application forms from Sec- 
retary, Civil Service Commission, 6 Burling-! 
ton Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 
4501/55. Completed application forms must 


be returned by 29th September, 1955. 
7599/110/DVL/8/55, | 
SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


YOUTH SERVICE. FULL-TIME CLUB 
LEADERS. Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified Men or Women for the 
post of full-time Leader for each of three 
open Mixed Youth Clubs as under: (a) 
Farnham Youth Club, Farnham—A new 
Club to be opened as soon as possible. (b) 
Kingston Youth Club, Kingston-on-Thames— 
A new Club to be opened as soon as pos- 
sible. (c) The Emu Club, Wimbledon—A 
mixed Club of long standing. All three Clubs 
have their own premises. A_ recognised 
Diploma or Certificate of Training in Youth! 
Leadership is desirable, but practical experi- 
ence of mixed youth club work is essential. | 
Salary—Men: £425 x £25—£600 p.a. 
Women : £390 x £20—£550 p.a., plus London 
Allowance where applicable. Starting salary | 
according to qualifications and/or experience. | 
Forms of application and further particulars | 
obtainable on receipt of S.A.E. from the 
Chief Education Officer, County Hall, 
Kingston-on-Thames, to be returned with- 
in fourteen days of appearance of this 
advertisement. 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION : Regency 
Exhibition. Original Pavilion furniture 
lent from Buckingham Palace by gracious 
wish of H.M. The Queen. Gold-plate and 
silver by Regency craftsmen The State) 
and Private Apartments completely furn- 
ished. New restorations and exhibits 10 to 
8 daily, including Sunday. | 


Continued Overlea 


RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


is a never failing source of satisfac- 
tion to many who smoke much. In 
it, by craftsmen whose judgment 
and skill have been handed down 
through generations, sclected 
American leaf is subtly blended 
with rare Orientals, With its rich 
complexity of fragrance, 7 Reserve 
is almost infinitely responsive to the 
mood of the moment. In action or 
relaxation, a8 a spur to creative 
thought or an accompaniment to 
reverie, it matches the changing 
humour of the most exacting 
smoker, 


A customer writes from Hampton-on 
Thames 


“/ have pleasure to inform you that 7 
Reserve is better than any other brand 
| have smoked."” 

To be obtained 
ONLY from: 
CHARLES 
RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 80/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 


LEARN ANOTHER 
LANGUAGE 





ASSiMiL is a vital method that 
teaches you, in a few months, 
languages as they are spoken— 
without the drudgery of learning 
by heart. ASSIMiL books alone, or 
preferably a compination of books 
and records bring you a thoroughly 
practical and satisfying means of 
home study. 


THE EASY 


ASSiMiL 


Courses in 

* FRENCH, ITALIAN, 
GERMAN, SPANISH, 
RUSSIAN, ENGLISH. 






EASY TERMS AVAILABLE 
ASSiMiL (England), Dept. A187, 
| 10 Pembridge Square, London, W.2 
Telephone : BAYswater 513!. 











Please send your Free Brochure on 
ASSiMiL LANGUAGE COURSES 
in French, Italian, Spanish, German, Russian. 
| 1 am Interested iu [-) Secords [~) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
NAME ......:. shammnaieabiadaad 
| 
1 
J 
7 





ee eeeeeevese seee 





| ADDRESS 
L 











iv SPECTATO 


IVEAGH a KENWOOD, Exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Angelica Kauffmann. 
Admission free. Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 
2.30-6, 210 bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Stations (625). 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sa. 
PART II ARTISTS OF FAME AND PRO- 
MISE, An entirely new exhibition, 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-1. 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1. SOME FRENCH AND BRITISH 
PAINTINGS, Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 


— 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1. 
Paintings Drawings by BOUDIN. 
COROT COURBET, DEGAS, F/LATOUR, 
PICASSO, SIGNAC & others. Daily 10-5.30. 
Sat. 10-12.30, 

NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE, 7 Albemarle 
St., W.1. Fifth Exhibition of International 
Book Design Daily 11-5, Thursdays 11-8. 
Non-Members 1s, 3d. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, MON- 
DRIAAN, 1872-1944 retrospective exhibi- 
tion, Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed 
Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate 
East Station. 

WILLIAM ETTY., Exhibition of Paintings. 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 St. James’s 
Square, S.W.1, Closes 10 Sept. Fri., Sat., 
10-6, Admission free, 


tion.— University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, ‘Commercial, General | 
Cert. of Education etc, Also many practical | 
|(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects.) 





CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder} COMMON ENTRANCE, Small Coaching 
own practitioner, Details from the Contact| attention. Exceptional results past ten years. | 
Lenses Finance Co, Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, | Sea and mountain air. Games. Prospectus 
HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re-| (lately Senior Master at Stowe), BARBARA 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate.| K. K. CROSS, B.A., Oxon. Lapley Grange, 
Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp P!.),| Glandyfi 243. 
three turnings from Harrods. DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Readers having anything to sell or profes-| nations, Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B. 
sional services to offer, are invited to bring| General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: PARK 
thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’| ExPERIMENTAL COURSES, TALKS and 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s.! pISCUSSION GROUPS on the practical 
“SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street 

; “ . €t./ psychology to the problems of daily life) 
W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior) under modern conditions.—For further in-| 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for coins and| 14a Upper Wimpole Street, London, W.1. 
Medals, especially collections and gold. 1954; (Term commences Sept. 26th) 
B. A, Seaby Ltd., 65 Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1, (Tel.: LAN. 3677). 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and| Write today for free prospectus mentioning | 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. | Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
LEARN TO WEAVE for pleasure or profit. | call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 


lenses while you pay for them. Choose your! School. Boys, aged 10 to 14, Individual! 
South Kensington, S.W. from IVOR M. CROSS, M.A., Cantab. 
Remake Handbag Co., Dept. “*S,’”’ 1783a| Glandyfi, Machynileth, Wales. Tel.: | 
HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL?) Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami- 
their announcement to the notice of the many | 7437 

per line (34 letters), and should reach the! application of religion, philosophy and| 
to the date of publication. formation apply SEC., THE OPEN WAY,| 
Cat, of English Coins, 7s, 6d. Bulletin, 6d.— 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 

Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag, | exam. or subject in which interested to| 
an, Cathedral Weaving Centre, Can-| GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENTRANCE, A 














—_— terbury, Looms, Yarns, | 
. special home study course for parents wish- 
ENTERTAINMENTS NOTEPAPER PRINTED with your address, | ing to help their children with the State! 
etc. Send 24d. stamps for samples enabling | Fxamination.—Write E.M.1. Institute, Dept 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL choice of style and type to suit your own | London, W.4. (Associated with| 
HENRY WOOD H. M.V ») 





Manchester, All printing work undertaken. 
NO TROUBEE AT ALL if W. H. Smith) prices for scholarly and rare books; lists| 
supply all your posted subscription orders| invited. W. Hefler & Sons Ltd., Petty Cury, 
as Tori . for periodicals, magazines and newspapers—| Cambridge. 
until Saturday, —“"% er one order, one account, regular and prompt 

Tickets: 8s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 3s. 6d. from| service to any address at home or overseas. | INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL oo in 
Hall (Ken. 8212) and poy 2,000 Prome-| Any W. H. Smith branch will arrange this Secretarial subjects for Graduates a others. 
nade (with seating for 400), 2s. 6d. avail-| for you, or write to W. H. Smith & Son Ltd.,|© months and 14 ease come _ at 

able at doors only. | 400 Strand House, London, W.C.2 "| frequent intervals Wid (PARK $392), - 
FLEET STREET PARLIAMENT, First sit-| OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER |“ — = : ; ‘ 
ting of the new session will be held on Mon-| required. Best prices offered without obliga~; MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRE- 
day, September 19. Postal notices being sent|tion, Registered post or personal call,) TARIAL COLLEGE, 62 Bayswater Road, 
to members and known friends. New mem-| Harrods Ltd., London, S.W.1. SLO 1234. W.2. Tel.: Pad : R. 
bers welcome.—Details from Box 1186. PAINTING IN OILS is the ideal hobby for =. ee SS _ 
NEW | pleasant week-ends, Write price list of | 5'8n-8rade c as tc L 
Sun. 5 rg ah dy fg Fa S. | materials.—Newcraft Products (SP), 28 Pem- | students of good general education. Appoint- 
until September 25th. bridge Road, London, W.11. ments Bureau. Prospectus on application to 


Secretary. 
et age PHOTOS, P.P. Tout’d, 2s., ‘ 
PUSHKIN CLUB, Well kn, picts. reprod’d 4 x 6, 2s. ‘| OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34 


PROMENADE CONCERTS | HEFFER’S OF CAMBRIDGE 
BBC presents 61st season 


Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 7.30 








Ss. 
24 Kensington Park 6d.: 


Gdas., W.11, PAR 7379. Reopens Sept. 16. PP. T’d., 2s. 6d. Oak, 4s, Ormn. mouid, 6s.| St. Giles. Comprehensive training, Grad. 
Every’ Fri gee conversion | Framing compet. prices. — Picture Shop,| Course. Next term September 19. Pros. 
Hapner. ‘The Soviet Philosophy of History’ | EX*ter: |POSTAL TUITION for Gen Cert. of 
(in Russian). Sept, 23rd, Prof, Ilyin, ‘The STAMMERING treatment and _ nervous) Educn, (all examining Boards). London B.A., 
Lyre of David in Russian poetry’ (in| besitancy. Course of 20 weekly postal | B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc., Sociology, LL.B., 
Russian), Sept. 30, John Gregory The] Chas Write for 16-page prospectus free | B.D. Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- 
Russian School and the English Ballet.’ Seymour, ‘Speech.’ Potters Nurseries, | | fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from 


Ashe ‘Aldershot. |C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, 
SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE Broadcasts) Wolsey Hall, Oxtord (Est. 1894). 

on Sunday on behalf of the National Trust| RECENT DEVELOPMENTS in  Science.| 
at 8.25 p.m. in the Home Service, Please! September 23rd-25th, 1955. Distinguished| 
listen. scientists will address weekend course at 
SUFFERERS FROM meal time melancholy! Missenden Abbey, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
are advised to try Rayner’s Indian Mango! on recent researches into the uses of science 
Chutney. From good grocers everywhere. in the service of the community. Details from 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec-| the Warden 

trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever, Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or} 
20s. monthly, Free trial, Write for illus.| 








PERSONAL 


A CHURCH for individual belief and) 
rational doctrine. Information about Unitari-| 
anism. Please send stamp, S. Sec., Postal 
Mission, 14 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. 

A SOUND INVESTMENT for any larder— 
Rayner’s savoury Indian Mango Chutney 
Available from all good grocers. 





° ite < LITERARY 
ADDRESSES, DEBATES, Speeches, Toasts, | particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre} 
written to order. I can save your time. —| i. cc 220 West Regent Street, Glas-/ yaqaKe WRITING YOUR HOBBY 
Lacey, 4 Wilton Crescent, Wimbledon. oe a THIS YEAR. If you've always meant to 
ALLWOOD’S i FI Th | THE ALEXANDER TECHNIQUE teaches write BEGIN NOW, for opportunities 
Carnation Cut Flowers. The| you, among other things, how not to have| are increasing. fhe LSJ can show you 


ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades, Direct from the 
largest growers in the world, From 1 gn. 
to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best. 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsfield 
Green 232/233. 


B.A. and M.A, (Cantab.) Gowns with 


backache. Chronic cases and slipped discs 
preferred.—Eric de Peyer, 7 Wellington! 
Square, S.W.3, SLO. 3141 
THE NURSING HOME BILL for Mrs. J.’s 
illness was £87 Ss. Od. But she had to find 
only £5 7s, Od. herself because B.U.P.A. 
paid the rest. You can enjoy the same bene- 
Hood Seeetl - N fits of private treatment in illness. Write for 
loods, Also square, Excellent condition. NO  jiterature.—British United Provident Associa-| *) atte ‘Srhaien ~ . @ 
reasonable offer refused.—Silk, Bays Villa,| tion, HL/I Provident House, Essex Street, wes y= arg uaa + Sue, 
Blaina, Mon. Strand, London, W.C.2. - IRIE TOPS. } 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.,| WISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading,| ‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for 
arrange deferred payments for Micro’s| Weigh up prospects by reading the Investors’| You. No Sales—No Fees tuition. Free S2/| 
Corneal and Contact Lenses, Free booklet| Chronicle, the best informed and widest read| ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ from 


sonal coaching by correspondence without 
time limit, — Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1 MUS. 4574, “There are 
LSJ students all over the world.” 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU to all office 
staff, men and women. Typewriting, Dupli- 








from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, | financial weekly. Two issues free from| B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 

W.1, Telephone GER. 2531. 197a Regent| 32 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2. 124 New Bond Street, London, WJ. 
Street, London, W.1, Tel. REG. 6993.! ____ es STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
Branches in main towns. of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
CANCER PATIENT. (55970). Poor widow EDUCATIONAL House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable storics 
(46), short time to live, lives alone, has no are revised by us and submitted to editors on 
relatives, Needs simple comforts, Please will} A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT-'a 15 per cent. of sales basis, Unsuitable 
you help us to care for her (also thousands} ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home) stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
of other sad cases), Jewellery welcomed. study course will interest you.—E.M.I, In- tion, Address your MS to Dept, C.23 

National Society for Cancer Relief, Dept.| stitute, Dept. SP.50, London, W.4. (Asso-; FREE, “The Protessional Touch” concern- 


S.W.1 
Book-keeper/Recep- 


G7, 47 Victoria Street, 
CAREERS as Hotel 


| ciated with H.M.V.) 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
tionists. Management Dietitian Caterers.| TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 
Medical Secretaries, Successful postal| girls, New courses 27th Sept, Canteen. 
courses, Brochure 3d, Secretary, Southern) St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
Training College, Brighton 6. | Road, N. W. 3. Hampstead 3986. 


ing our Courses and Criticisms from Dept 
€.Zs. 

WE PAY good prices for TV screenplays and 
for TV rights of synopses and stories.—Philip 
Hobsbaum, M.C.A., 139 Piccadilly, London, 








Registered as a Newspaper. En Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Dec. 23, 1896, Published by Tae Spectra 
W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by Gate & POLDEN Ltp., Ideal House, Argy!! St., 
to any address in the World: 35s. per annum (52 weeks). 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-| 


pay g00d)— 


Pad, 3320. Director: H, R. Light, | 


‘| lative food, 


how to make money from your pen, Per-| 


London, W.1, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 
Postage op ‘his issue: Inland and overseas, 1$d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Posi) 


R, SEPTEMBER 9, 195, 
| 


WRITE FOR PROFTT, Send for interestin 
free booklet. The Regent — (Dep, 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


£6-£12 INTERESTING POST avalahte « 
Call at Maytair Secretarial College, 5 
Duke St. W.1. MAY 6626. 


eas —— 
SHOPPING BY POST 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super qualin, 
direct from factory, save £ £ £s, Send todg 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon, 
CANADIAN JELLIES, Different from th 
ordinary jellies generally available A revelp 
tion in absolute and unique excellence, Cog 
fidently recommended and already high) 
praised by many customers. Full simple ip 
structions on each packet. 12 for 10s, Am 
desired assortment from 7 flavours: Lemog 
Lime, Orange. Pineapple, Cherry, Rasp 
| berry and Strawberry. 48 packets, all kindy 
36s. PRUNES. Extra Large. Delicious an 
tender. 1 lb. packets. 3 for 10s. All Post Paid 
Immediate delivery —SHILLING COFFE} 
CO, LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.Cj 
| ENVELOPES (Dickinson), 6 x 34, white, 16 
1,000.—L. Warsen, 7 Newton Ave,, N.10, 
_— MOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted fa 
heir lustrous beauty. Elegant Damask Tabk 
Cc loths and Nappery, Luncheon Sets, After 








| 


| 











noon Tea Cloths, Superior Bed Linen 
| Linen and Terry Towels, Dress Linens, 9 
beautiful colours to choose from, Illustrate 
| Brochure from Rosemoyne Irish Linen 
Jordanstown, Whiteabbey, Co, Antrim, 
Northern Ireland. 
ACCOMMODATION 

FURNISHED FLAT to let Oct., 9 month, 
| 1 large, 1 —— bedrm., sunny sittingrm, 
piano, frig., 2 w.cs., tel. 8 gns, wk.—Bo 


| 1246. 

| TO LET immediately for six months, fur 
| nished house near Hampton Court; 2 doubk 
| bedrooms, garage, garden.—Phone Ember 
brook 5922 or write Box No. 1252. 


HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 220 yards sea from 
Gardens. Putting Green. Garages Super 
gns. Summer, 74-9 gns. 








/ 


| BUSY ALL SUMMER? If you're forced 
take a late holiday, come to Farringford 
Hotel, Delightful Country House in th 
Isle of Wight, where Autumn sunshine lingers 


on into the winter, Sheltered by a sweep of 
downs, Farringford excels in good food and 
comfort, Fully licensed, A.A. and R.AC 
| appointed.—Details from the Manager, Far- 


ringford Hotel, Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phom 
312, 
FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth 


Ideal West Sussex walking country, Break 
fast in bed, May to October, 6/7 gns. Vege 


tarians welcome. Tel. Fittleworth 61, 
GUILDFORD, Surrey. Quarry Edge Private 
Hotel. AA & RA.C. approved. Small 
quiet, comfortable. Yel. 61817 
HORSHAM, Convalesce and recuperate @ 
Honeywood House, Rowhook, Horsham 
Sussex, (Phone Oakwood Hill 389). Nursing 
attention. Beautiful country residence, Ex 


cellent cuisine, 

LYNDHURST, NEW FOREST, PARK: 
HILL HOTEL never closes its doors, for 
from Oct. Ist Autumn and Winter res 
dents begin to arrive. It’s a cosy halting spot 
with log fires, central heating. country aif, 
country pursuits and country fare. Will you 


join us? Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
MALVERN, WORCS. MOUNT PLEA 
SANT HOTE!I Superbly situated as 8 
centre for touring or just relaxation and the 


enjoyment of good food and great comfort 


Beautiful gardens — personal superve 
sion of Mrs. Tilla How, Tel.: Maivern 1837, 
OLD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, MOUSE 
HOLE, PENZANCE. Phone and grams: 
Mousehole 222. Late sunsets; autumn tints 
spring flowers; mild climate; good library, 


comfortable chairs; well-sprung beds; peat 
and log fires, All blend well to make 
happy holiday on edge of sea, Closed 
December, Terms: mid-September to mié 
July, 7-8 gns. Brochure. S, P. Bryant, 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


AUTUMN AND WINTER VOYAGES by 
Tramp and Cargo Vessel—Registrations for 





spring and summer cruises to Scandinavis 
now being accepted Apply A. Bowermas 
Lid., 28 Ely Place, E.C.1, Tel. HOL. 1887. 

sestinsbiasneiadiaeatalae 
TOR Ltb., ai its Offices, 99 Gower St., Londos 


Subscription 
u ip 7 


id.—Friday, September 9 





